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THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1858  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Haggerston  Entomological  Society,”  and  has  striven,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Natural  History, 
particularly  of  Entomology.  It  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
preservation  of  Epping  Forest  and  other  similar  movements  for  the 
public  good,  and  also  in  the  suitable  housing  of  the  famous  “  Double¬ 
day  Collection  ”  of  Lepidoptera.  Its  own  particular  work  includes 
the  reading  of  papers,  discussions,  and  exhibitions,  and  a  special 
feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  compilation  of  a  London  Fauna 
List,  now  being  published  in  the  Transactions. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.,  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C.,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  ;  the  Meeting-room  is 
exceptionally  comfortable  and  well  lighted,  and  no  effort  is  spared 
to  make  the  evenings  pleasant  and  profitable.  An  annual  Summer 
Excursion  is  arranged  by  the  Society,  and  occasional  Conversazioni. 
Visitors  are  welcomed  to  all  the  meetings. 

There  is  a  good  library,  containing,  amongst  other  works,  the 
“  Zoologist,”  “  Entomologist,”  “  Entomologist’s  Monthly  Magazine,”  Ac., 
from  their  commencement,  and  also  reference  collections  of  Lepidoptera 
and  Coleoptera,  to  which  it  is  hoped  other  Orders  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time. 

An  Entomological  “  Exchange  Club  ”  is  now  in  process  of  formation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

The  entrance  Fee  is  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  the  Annual 
Subscription  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  payable  in  advance,  both 
being  purposely  kept  low  in  order  that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  the  Society  offers.  The  Society  therefore  looks  with  confidence 
for  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Natural 
History. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  Horn 
Secretaries. 
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REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS. 


Dec.  16th,  1902. — Inquiry  for  Transactions.— The  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Society  had  inquired  for  the  Society’s  Transactions. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  moved,  therefore,  the  sending  of  such  Transactions. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Society’s  list  of  Insect  desiderata.— Mr.  W.  I.  Cox,  one  of  the 
Curators,  asked  if  the  Society  would  publish  a  list  of  the  desiderata  of 
the  lepidoptera  for  the  Society’s  collection,  in  the  Annual  Transactions. 
Dr.  Chapman  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  put  and  carried. 

Adopiea  lineola  at  Benfleet. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Adopoea  lineola 
taken  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  1902,  at  Benfleet. 

Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  from  Borneo. — Mr.  Stanley  Edwards, 
a  large  number  of  coleoptera  from  north  Borneo,  also  some  lepidoptera 
from  the  same  region,  including  Ornithoptera  miranda  from  Sarawak. 

Bred  Ennomos  autumnaria. — Mr.  Y.  Eric  Shaw,  Ennomos  autum- 
naria  bred  ab.  ovo.  The  larvae  were  stated  to  have  fed  more  rapidly  on 
cherry  than  on  plum. 

Close  mimetic  butterflies. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  the  “pair  ”  of  butter¬ 
flies,  Melinaea  madeira  and  Heliconim  pardalinus,  from  the  Upper 
Amazon.  The  convergence  of  colouring  was  one  of  the  closest  known. 

Aroynnis  latona  near  Christchurch. — Mr.  Sydney  Dale,  a  fine 
Aryynnis  latona,  taken  on  August  11th,  1899,  at  Highclifte,  near 
Christchurch,  Hants. 

Mamestra  suasa  from  Essex  Marshes. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  very 
fine  series  of  Mamestra  suasa.  It  was  remarked  that  the  species  was 
taken  freely  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  that  the  species 
never  occurred  very  far  inland.  Mr.  AY.  .T.  Kaye  mentioned  its  occur¬ 
rence  at  AAricken  as  an  exception. 

Spanish  lepidoptera. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  a  quantity  of  lepidop¬ 
tera  from  west  central  Spain.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  showed  some 
Geometridie,  also  collected  by  Dr.  Chapman. 

Migration  of  Pyrameis  carye.  —  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  read  a 
communication  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Bayne,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  concerning  a 
migration  of  Pyrameis  carye,  travelling  from  AV.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 

Paper. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper,  “  A  Spanish  Excursion 
in  1902.”  He  stated  the  part  visited  to  be  the  district  lying  about 
100  miles  west  of  Madrid,  and  that  it  was  very  different  to  the  eastern 
portion  visited  by  him  a  year  ago.  This  year’s  visit  was  made  in  June, 
and  the  best  collecting  ground  was  found  to  be  the  Sierra  de  Bejar,  at 
an  elevation  of  4000ft.  to  5000ft.  Catncala  nymphaea  was  seen  flying 
in  hundreds  round  the  evergreen  oaks  (Quercus  ilex).  The  large 
Hesperid  Cyclopides  morpheas  was  seen  and  taken  en  route  while  in 
France.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  was  given  in  detail ; 
the  special  feature  being  the  abundance  of  many  species  of  broom,  but 
particularly  Cytisus  puryans.  At  5000ft.  these  plants  became  more 
abundant,  and  at  5500ft.  to  6000ft.  they  were  everywhere.  Erehia 
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sty gne  var.  bejarensis  and  Heterogynis  paradoxa  var.  candeljara  were 
about  the  only  insects  to  be  seen  in  such  positions.  Anasta  nigrella 
was  found  on  the  summit  flying  freely,  and  four  were  secured.  Erebia 
styyne  had  not  been  recorded  previously  from  Spain.  Dr.  Chapman 
proposed  that  this  particular  form  be  named  bejarensis.  Lycaena  avgas 
was  met  with  as  a  giant  race,  but  Lycaenidae  generally  were  rare,  and 
the  absence  of  limestone  probably  accounted  for  the  general  scarcity  of 
this  family.  Eurymus  croceus  var.  helice  was  found  commonly  at 
Bejar,  and  it  was  remarked  how  unusual  was  the  abundance  of  this 
var.  Some  very  interesting  extended  notes  were  given  concerning 
Orgyia  dubia  var.  splendida,  and  the  means  by  which  pairing  takes 
place.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  nearly  allied  Orgyia  aurolimbata  the 
cf  forced  an  opening  in  the  $  cocoon  before  pairing  took  place,  but  in 
0.  splendida  the  $  entered  by  an  opening  already  provided.  At  the 
close  of  the  paper  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Bacot  seconded,  and  made  a  remark  on  the  Orgyia 
mentioned,  and  said  O.  yonostigma  $  lays  her  eggs  on  the  inner  cocoon, 
and  thought  the  Spanish  species  not  far  removed.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye 
supported  the  vote,  which,  on  being  put,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Jan  6th,  1908.— Hybrid  Smerinthids. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  hybrid  Smerinthid  metis,  obtained  from  a  crossing  between 
male  Amorplia  austauti  and  female  Smerinthus  attanticus,  also  the 
hybrid  hybridus,  from  male  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and  female  Amorplia 
populi.  He  stated  it  was  remarkable  that  although  metis  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  reverse  of  hybridus,  it  was  far  commoner  than  fringsi,  the 
equivalent  of  hydridus  ;  this  being  the  reverse  of  what  one  would 
expect.  Both  the  hybrids  shown  exhibited  an  evident  prepotency  of 
the  male. 

Large  Exhibit  of  Mimas  tilde. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  cabinet 
drawer  full  of  Mimas  tiliae,  several  of  which  were  asymmetrical,  several 
with  extra  broad,  central  fascial,  and  one  fine  dark  specimen  from 
Tottenham,  with  almost  black  hindwings.  The  whole  of  the  specimens 
were  bred  from  dug  pupae. 

Malcosoma  hybrids. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  hybrids  between  Malacosoma 
nenstria  $  and  Malacosoma  castrensis  J  ,  bred  in  1902.  He  gave  a 
note  on  an  attempt  to  obtain  eggs  from  a  hybrid,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  getting  a  A  and  ?  to  pair.  The  ?  attempted  oviposi- 
tion,  but  could  produce  no  egg.  She,  however,  continued  the  attitude 
and  motions  of  egg-laying  for  a  considerable  time,  at  each  motion 
producing  a  minute  drop  of  “cement.”  The  result  was  a  ring  of 
“  cement  ”  in  place  of  eggs  round  the  twig. 

Variation  of  Agroohola  lunosa. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  a  long  series 
of  Agrochola  lunosa,  showing  extensive  variation,  from  Finchley. 

Mimicry  Examples. — Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  several  interesting- 
cases  of  mimicry,  including  Melinaea  lilis  with  Pericopis  angulosa  : 
Sangala  gloriosa  with  Eresia  castitia ;  Didonis  aganisa  with  Pericopis 
leucopliae'a  ;  and  Epicopeia  polydora  with  the  three  Papilios,  rlietenor 
5  ,  bootes  S  ,  and  dasarada  3  . 

Arctia  caja  Aberrations. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  fine  series  of 
aberrant  Arctia  caja,  all  of  which  belonged  to  a  second  brood.  Mr. 
Huggins  sent  for  exhibition  a  remarkably  fine  asymmetrical  Arctia 
caja,  much  suffused  with  chocolate  colour  on  the  right  wing. 
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Xylomiges  conspicillaris  and  Papilio  podalirius. — Mr.  G-  H.  Heath, 
a  specimen  of  Xylomiges  conspicillaris,  bred  from  a  dug  pupa  at 
Malvern,  in  September,  1897.  Also  a  damaged  specimen  of  Papilio 
podalirius,  caught  on  the  Wye  Downs.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  remarked  on 
the  small  size  of  the  specimen,  which  at  once  pointed  it  to  be  a 
liberated  bred  specimen. 

Continental  Pyralis  octomaculata  and  Leucophasia  sinapis. — 
Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  Pyralis  octomaculata,  from  Locarno,  and  Leuco¬ 
phasia  sinapis,  from  Bejar,  Spain. 

Maniola  janeira  Aberrations. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  Maniola  janeira, 
much  bleached,  from  Berwick;  also  an  exceedingly  diminutive  specimen 
of  the  same  species. 

Aberrations  of  Aguotis  segetum  and  Hypocrita  Jacobs®. —Mr. 
S.  J.  Bell,  some  fine  aberrations  of  Ayrotis  seyetum  ;  also  a  remarkable 
Hypocrita  jacobaeae,  bred  with  a  notch  out  of  the  right  forewing. 

Coenocalpe  vitalbata. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  a  bred  series  of  Coenocalpe 
vitalbata,  showing  considerable  degeneracy  by  inbreeding. 

Note  on  pabulum  of  Mimas  tili^e. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  asked  Mr. 
Pickett  if  he  obtained  more  pupte  of  Mimas  iiliae  under  elm  or  under 
lime.  Mr.  Pickett  replied  that  he  got  many  more  at  lime. 

Jan.  20th,  1903. — Donation  of  Transactions. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell 
advised  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Entomological  Society  acknowledging  with  thanks  the  gift 
of  a  complete  set  of  Transactions. 

Gnophos  obscurata. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  series  of  Gnophos  obscurata 
from  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  A  W.  Mera  showed 
a  cabinet  drawer  of  Geometridie,  including  a  series  of  G.  obscurata, 
amongst  which  was  a  very  pale  specimen  taken  at  Freshwater,  I.O.W. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  also  exhibited  a  long  series  of  the  same  species, 
including  specimens  from  Torquay  tinged  with  reddish  coloration, 
specimens  from  Lewes  showed  only  the  waved  lines  and  annulets,  all 
other  markings  being  obsolete,  and,  lastly,  a  specimen  taken  at  Folke¬ 
stone  with  wide  pale  marginal  band.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw  exhibited  a 
series  of  the  same  insect  taken  at  Babbacombe  showing  the  reddish 
tinge. 

Paper. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  read  a  paper,  Variation  in  Gnophos 
obscurata.  (Printed  in  Transactions.)  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  having  moved 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks,  said  we  were  too  apt  to  assume  that  Natural 
Selection  was  the  sole  cause  of  response  to  environment.  He  instanced 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  exceptionally  dark  form 
of  Taeniocampa  opima  in  a  locality  where  the  undergrowth  was  burnt 
down  year  after  year.  He  had,  however,  seen  specimens  from  the 
same  locality  taken  ten  years  ago,  before  the  systematic  burning  down 
had  been  begun,  which  were  all  of  the  more  usual  grey  coloration.  Mr. 
Mera  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  o ^[selection  producing 
such  results  in  so  short  a  space  of  tiine,fandjsuggested  that  there  was 
also  a  response,  possibly  through  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  on  the 
part  of  the  insect.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  referred  to  the  almost 
immediate  response  of  larvas  to  changed  environment.  Mr.  A.  Bacot 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  asked  with  regard  to  the  fixity  of 
variation  referred  to  by  Mr.  Prout,  what  happens  where  two  forms 
exist  in  localities  adjacent  to  one  another.  Do  they  cross  or  are  the 


varieties  of  the  species  tending  to  become  distinct  species  ?  The 
President  having  moved  the  vote  of  thanks,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Prout,  replying  to  Mr.  Bacot,  said  that  where  there  were  two 
forms  in  one  district  intermediates  are  certainly  to  be  found,  and  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  do  away  with  the  suggestion  that  the  species 
was  splitting  up. 

Feb.  3rd,  1903. — Pachnobia  hyperborea. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  some 
Pachnobia  hyperborea  from  Scotland,  and  a  very  pale  specimen  of  the 
same  species  from  Shetland,  taken  on  March  10th,  1896. 

Angerona  prunaria. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  drawer  full  of  Angerona 
prunaria,  chiefly  from  Epping  Forest,  showing  extensive  variation,  but 
not  including  the  extremest  forms. 

Mellinia  circellaris  from  Finchley. — Mr.  V.  Erric  Shaw,  some 
Mellinia  circellaris  from  Finchley  taken  in  September,  1902.  One 
example  showed  a  strong  banding  to  forewing. 

Macaria  alternaria,  bred. — W.  J.  Riches,  a  bred  series  of  Macaria 
alternaria  from  the  New  Forest. 

PoRTHESIA  CHRYSORRHCEA  ON  HAWTHORN. - Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a 

branch  of  hawthorn  on  which  had  been  reared  five  broods  of  Porthesia 
chrysorrhoea. 

Heliophila  impudens  bred. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  bred  Heliophila  im- 
pudens  from  the  New  Forest  and  Wimbledon.  The  latter  were  of  a 
much  duller  colour  with  less  pink  coloration  and  rather  smaller. 

Heliophila  l- album,  etc. — Mr.  Bell  further  showed  a  specimen  of 
Heliophila  l-albmn  from  Sandown  taken  in  September,  1901,  being  the 
first  recorded  specimen  of  this  species  for  Britain  ;  also  Heliophila 
littoralis  from  Hunstanton,  and  Heliophila  albipuncta  from  Sandown. 

Heliophila  exhibits. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  drawer-full  of  Helio¬ 
phila  species.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  also  a  drawer  of  Heliophila  species, 
including  a  full  series  of  H .  ritellina,  three  of  which  were  bred  from 
S.  Devon. 

Calamia  phragmitidis  var.  rufa. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  Calamia 
phraymitidis  var.  rufa  from  the  Flackney  Marshes,  where  he  said  it 
was  now  supposed  to  be  extinct.  Mr.  Hanbury  remarked  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  exhibit  that  all  the  fen  insects  were  not  yet  gone  from  the 
district,  as  he  had  last  year  (1902)  had  an  Apamea  fibrosa  come  to 
light  at  Upper  Clapton. 

Discussion  on  Genus  Heliophila  (Leucania). — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye 
called  attention  to  the  black  patch  in  the  $  on  the  underside  of  the 
1st  abdominal  segment  in  H.  albipuncta,  H.  lithargyria,  and  H.  lit¬ 
toralis,  and  said  that  this  patch  could  not  be  taken  as  any  indication 
that  these  species  were  closer  to  each  other  than  to  other  Heliophila 
species.  He  further  alluded  to  the  fact  that  probably  H.  obsoleta  was 
not  congeneric  with  the  other  species  as  now  placed.  Mr.  Prout  E.  B. 
mentioned  that  H.  l-album  had  the  black  patch  in  the  S  already  alluded 
to  precisely  like  those  species  mentioned.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  in 
speaking  of  H.  obsoleta,  said  he  understood  that  the  pupa  was  always 
found  within  the  reed  stem.  Mr.  G.  H.  Heath  asked  if  Arsilonche 
albovenosa  was  getting  scarcer.  Mr.  Kaye  said  it  certainly  was  so  at 
Wicken.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  correct  position  of  this 
species.  Dr.  Chapman  had  referred  to  it  as  the  twin  brother  of 
Pharetra  rumicis.  The  larva  was  totally  unlike  any  Heliophilid  species. 
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Mr.  Prout,  in  continuing  the  general  discussion,  remarked  on  the 
large  proportion  of  casual  species  in  the  genus  Heliophila,  and  men¬ 
tioned  H.  extranea,  H.  vitellina,  H.  albipuncta,  and  H.  l-alburn.  He 
further  remarked  that  all  these  migratory  species  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  autumn,  while  our  denizen  sedentary  species  all  occurred  in  June 
and  July.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  said  he  had  taken  H.  extranea  early  in 
August,  and  it  had  occurred  at  ivy  bloom  at  Torquay.  Mr.  Kaye 
considered  H.  extranea  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  migrants, 
as  it  had  no  nearer  home  than  the  shores  of  N.  America. 

Notes  on  an  early  hawthorn. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  said  he  had 
seen  a  hawthorn  in  leaf  on  February  2nd,  1908,  a  remarkably  early 
date.  Mr.  J.  Riches  said  he  knew  the  bush,  and  had  noticed  in  the 
previous  August  that  “  red  spider  ”  had  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
bush.  It  was  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  plant  having  an  early 
rest  in  losing  its  foliage  so  soon  had  increased  its  vigour  for  the 
following  spring. 

Feb.  17th,  1903. — New  Member. — Mr.  Alfred  Prudence,  of  43, 
Cottenham  Road,  Walthamstow,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Preserved  larvae. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw  two  boxes  of  preserved  larvas. 

Erannis  leucoph^earia  and  Mimas  tili.e. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett, 
some  fresh  caught  Erannis  leucophaearia  from  Raynes  Park  and  some 
Mimas  tiliae  just  bred  in  captivity. 

Queensland  Psychid. — Dr.  Chapman,  a  bred  Psychic I  alive  from  a 
case  received  from  Queensland,  and  that  had  hatched  on  February  12th, 
1903.  It  was  probably  a  species  of  the  genus  Metier  a. 

Sphinx  pinastri  alive. — Dr.  Chapman  further  exhibited  some  bred 
living  Sphinx  liyustri. 

Box  of  Hypshle  and  Nyctemerid.®. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  box  of 
Hypsidae  and  Nyctemeridae. 

Jaspidia  muralis  and  Jaspidia  perla. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Jaspidia 
muralis  and  Jaspidia  perla ,  taken  together  at  Brighton  off  the  same 
wall. 

Acontia  luctuosa  at  Brighton. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  specimen  of 
Acontia  luctuosa,  taken  at  Brighton  in  1902. 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides.— Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  exhibited  a  series 
of  lantern  slides  :  (1)  Some  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows, 
showing  the  peculiar  character  of  the  district,  Mucking,  in  which  he 
resided  ;  also  many  beautiful  flower  pbotos,  several  of  which  were 
taken  by  the  three-colour  process.  (2)  Some  views  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Kaye  in  British  Guiana,  in  1901,  to  which  Mr.  Kaye  added  some 
general  remarks  on  the  localities  and  things  photographed.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Bell  showed  his  own  slides  of  subjects  connected  with  entomological 
trips  in  this  country.  Some  of  these  of  the  extensive  sandhills  on  the 
east  coast  showed  those  productive  entomological  spots  exceedingly 
well,  and  many  others  were  of  equal  interest.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  at  the 
close  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  primarily  to  Mr.  Bell,  who  had 
taken  all  the  trouble  to  provide  a  lantern  and  screen,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Kaye  for  his  interesting  account  of  the  slides  he  presented,  and  who 
had  given  a  glimpse  of  the  forests  of  Guiana.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera 
seconded  the  vote,  which,  on  being  put,  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

March  3rd,  1903. — New  Member. — Mr.  McDonald  Edelston,  of 
The  Elms,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  was  elected  a  member. 
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Mullerian  Association. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  Mullerian  Association 
of  lepidoptera  from  the  Potaro  River,  British  Guiana.  The  individuals 
consisted  of  day-flying  moths,  with  a  single  butterfly.  The  group 
was  made  up  of  the  following  species  :  Syntomidae,  Agyrta  micilia 
and  Euagra  coelestina  Hypsidae,  lostola  divisa.  Geometridae,  Pseu- 
darbessa  decorata.  Erycinidae,  Esthemopsis  sericina.  All  had  irridescent 
blue  and  transparent  wings.  They  had  all  been  caught  on  the  same 
road,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Agyrta  was  the  most  abundant  of 
the  group,  and  probably  the  type  towards  which  the  others  were 
converging. 

Spilote  grossulariata  aberrations.— Mr.  J.  Riches,  Spilote 
grossulariata,  with  some  extremely  light  forms,  with  very  little 
spotting  on  the  hindwing. 

Exhibits  of  Angerona  prunaria. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  a  series  of 
Angerona  prunaria.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  four  drawers  of  the  same 
species,  the  result  of  four  years’  interbreeding  from  an  original  pair. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Page  sent  some  of  the  same  species  for  exhibition. 

Arctia  latreillei. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  a  fresh-bred  specimen 
alive  of  Arctia  latreillei. 

Paper. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  read  a  paper,  “  Notes  on  Angerona 
prunaria"  ( vide  Ent.  Bee.,  xv.,  pp.  144-149).  He  described  the  locality 
Raindean  Wood,  near  Folkestone,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
certain  forms  of  this  moth  at  the  end  of  June,  1898.  It  appeared  to 
be  on  the  wing  a  very  short  time — little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
From  a  $  obtained  in  this  locality,  paired  with  a  J  from  Epping 
Forest,  he  obtained  150  eggs.  Mr.  Pickett  gave  interesting  details  of 
how  best  to  hybernate  the  larvae,  and  how  he  had  found  that  they  did 
not  survive  cold  weather  well  out  of  doors,  but  that  indoors,  or  in  an 
outhouse,  they  did  well.  He  had  found  that  by  placing  small  twigs 
of  the  foodplant  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  water  the  plant  kept  a  long 
time  without  going  mouldy,  and  that  the  larvae  could  then  nibble 
whenever  they  were  so  inclined,  generally  up  till  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  settled  down  head  downwards.  The  average  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  one  $  was  from  150-200.  The  time  of  appearance  of  the 
imagines  was  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  in  all  the 
broods  reared,  the  protection  afforded  in  the  winter  not  inducing  the 
moths  to  complete  their  metamorphoses  any  earlier  than  they  normally 
would  out  of  doors.  Many  drawings  were  handed  round  showing 
details  of 'the  life  history.  One  of  particular  interest  was  that  which 
gave  the  pupae  within  curled  up  leaves  of  lilac,  which  they  had  been 
purposely  given  to  pupate  in  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  leaf, 
while  they  had  actually  been  fed  up  on  privet. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  remarked  how7  successful 
Mr.  Pickett  had  been  in  being  able  to  continue  interbreeding  this 
species.  He  personally  had  had  no  experience  with  the  insect,  and,  in 
fact,  rarely,  if  ever,  with  any  species  could  he  continue  a  race  for  more 
than  two  generations.  The  reason  w7as,  perhaps,  explained  by  his 
employing  cylinders  for  cages,  and  thus  weakening  the  lame.  Mr. 
L.  B.  Prout  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pickett  for  his  very 
interesting  paper.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  seconded  the  vote,  and  remarked 
on  the  small  number  of  eggs  laid,  particularly  compared  wdth  the 
Ennouiids.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  enquired  if  Mr.  Pickett  had  ever 
obtained  an  orange-coloured  $  .  It  was  significant  that  the  band  in 
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the  $  was  always  much  more  complete  than  in  the  $  ,  and  extended 
well  over  the  hindwing.  He  further  remarked  that  the  eggs  of 
A.  pr unaria  were  much  larger  than  in  the  Ennomid  species.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark  supported  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  stated  he  had  had  the  larvas 
of  this  species  frozen  hard,  and  then  be  all  right  again  in  the  spring. 
The  vote,  on  being  put,  was  carried  by  all  present. 

March  17th,  1903. — Exchange  of  Transactions. — A  motion, 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  was 
adopted  for  the  exchanging  of  a  complete  set  of  the  Society’s 
Transactions  for  a  set  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton’s  papers  on  mimicry,  etc. 

Notes  and  Exhibit  of  Endromis  versicolora. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw, 
ova  of  Endromis  versicolora,  which  had  been  laid  on  March  13th,  1903. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  also  ova  of  the  same  species,  and  gave  the  following- 
notes  on  the  pairing  : — 


March  10th, 

moths  paired  at 

2  p.m.,  and  remained  so 

for  32  hours. 

March  11th, 

5  laid 

25  ova 

in  the  evening  ... 

mild  weather 

March  12  th, 

55 

0 

55  55  ...  . . . 

sharp  frost. 

March  13th, 

55 

0 

J  J  5  5  ...  .  .  . 

55 

March  11th, 

5  5 

116 

55  5  5  *  *  *  •  •  • 

mild. 

March  15th, 

55 

16 

„  ,,  and  died... 

cold. 

157  in  all. 

Mr.  Pickett  said  that  the  $  sometimes  used  its  back  legs  to  place 
the  ova  in  position,  and  prefers  to  be  head  downwards.  The  ova 
were  seen  to  be  placed  near  the  opening  buds  of  the  birch.  Mr.  Shaw 
said  it  was  quite  easy  to  pair  this  species  in  captivity.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  catch  hold  of  the  $  and  place  her  against  the  $  . 

Aberration  of  Polyommatus  icarus. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  specimen 
of  Polyommatus  icarus,  with  a  confluent  black  dash  of  the  spots  at  the 
anal  angle  of  left  hindwing. 

Pupa  of  Phorodesma  smaragdaria  and  Cojiibcena  pustulata. — Rev. 
C.  R.  N.  Burrows  bred  Phorodesma  smaraydaria  with  pupa  case,  and  a 
bred  Comiboena  pustulata  with  pupa  case  for  comparison. 

Paper. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  read  a  paper  on  Phorodesma 
pustulata  ( vide  Ent.  Pec.,  xv.,  pp.  171-7,  203-5).  He  primarily  stated  that 
this  species  materially  differed  from  its  near  relative,  Phorodesma 
( Comiboena )  smaraydaria,  in  being  constant  in  coloration.  It  was 
notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  the  species  in  good  condition,  and  it  had 
been  suggested  that  specimens  netted  in  the  early  morning  were  in 
better  condition  than  those  netted  in  the  evening,  tending  to  prove 
that  the  species  probably  emerges  in  the  morning.  The  pabulum  of 
the  larva  was  usually  oak,  but  knot  grass  had  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Mera  at  least  in  captivity.  A  very  carefully  detailed  description 
of  the  larva  in  its  various  stages  followed.  Mr.  Burrows  stated  that 
as  in  P.  smaraydaria  there  was  no  gummy  secretion  by  which  the 
curious  clothing  of  the  lava  was  attached,  hut  special  organs  were 
present  to  which  the  particles  were  affixed  by  silk.  Reference  was 
made  to  Hellin’s  paper  in  1865,  when  the  species  was  very  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  Mr.  Burrows  had  not  been  able  to  trace  any  spiracles  in  the 
very  young  larva,  but  they  might  be  present,  as  the  skin  presented 
such  a  rough  appearance  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  pronounce  finally 
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on  the  matter.  Why  this  larva,  that  feeds  on  trees,  should  require 
this  protection  of  clothing  the  author  was  unable  to  answer,  as  pro¬ 
tection  from  flood,  as  in  P.  smaragdaria,  cannot  apparently  be  needed. 
The  special  processes  to  which  the  silken  strands  are  attached  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  fluid,  and  it  was  discovered  that  if  a  larva  was 
once  stripped  of  its  clothing,  it  did  not  again  cover  itself.  In  the 
young  larva  special  organs  were  present,  which  are  discarded  for  hooks 
in  later  stages.  Very  many  drawings  and  sketches  of  this  most 
interesting  larva  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  showing  the 
position  and  nature  of  these  special  organs,  of  which  the  larva  makes  use. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Prout,  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burrows  -for  his  valuable  paper,  and  asked  if  P. 
smaragdaria  was  really  close  to  P.  pustulata.  Mr.  Bacot  seconded  the 
vote,  and  suggested  that  probably  upon  the  fact  of  the  spiracles  moving 
upwards,  the  ancestor  was  a  species  feeding  near  the  sea,  and  that  this 
character  had  been  retained.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  supported  the  vote,  and 
said  he  had  found  P.  smaragdaria  (a  species  in  England  always  found 
on  salt  marshes)  5,000ft.  up  on  the  Dauphine  Alps  on  Gnaplialium. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Burrows  on  his  excellent  figures,  and  said  they 
represented  a  great  deal  of  original  research.  Dr.  Chapman  expressed 
his  personal  thanks,  and  said  he  could  not  but  consider  that  P. 
pustulata  and  P.  smaragdaria  were  closely  related.  The  processes  in 
the  larvae  were  the  same,  and  certainly  suggested  relationship.  The 
vote  of  thanks  was  put,  and  carried  with  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Burrows 
briefly  replied. 

April  7th,  1903. — New  Members.— Mr.  P.  Tantz,  33,  North 
Audley  Street,  W.,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Tantz,  3,  Crediton  Road,  West 
Hampstead,  N.W.,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society, 

Special  Exhibition  of  Triph.enas. — A  special  exhibition  of 
Triphienas  was  held,  towards  which  many  members  contributed 
material.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  cabinet  drawer  containing  long  and 
variable  series  of  T.  subsequa  ( =  comes )  and  fimbriata.  A  form  which 
called  for  especial  attention  in  the  former  species,  was  a  strongly 
banded  greyish  variety.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  inquired  if  this  was  known 
to  be  a  marsh  form.  He  had  seen  similar  specimens  that  had  been 
taken  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Mera  showed  some  exceptionally  dark  T. 
subsequa  (= comes).  Dr.  Sequeira,  a  particularly  fine,  rich,  chocolate- 
coloured  T.  fimbriata,  with  a  peculiar  gloss,  and  a  fine  form  of  the  same 
species  with  almost  silvery  markings.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  some  fine 
bred  T .  fimbriata  of  large  size.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  series  of  T.  subsequa 
bred  from  a  portion  of  one  batch  of  eggs  from  Forres.  The  series  con¬ 
tained  all  the  forms  between  the  normal  and  extreme  T.  var.  curtisii. 
Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  remarkable  aberration  of  Triphaena  pronuba, 
with  long  longitudinal  streaks  on  forewing,  and  an  extremely  small 
specimen  of  the  same  species.  Further,  two  banded  T.  subsequa  from 
Mucking,  and  some  remarkably  dark,  and  even  red,  specimens,  also 
from  Mucking,  Essex.  Mr.  8.  J.  Bell,  some  fine  T.  fimbriata,  with 
examples  of  the  extreme  dark  green  form.  He  remarked  that  he 
thought  these  latter  were  always  smaller  in  size.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hamling, 
some  T.  fimbriata  from  Hampstead,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
chocolate  form.  Mr.  J.  Riches,  T .  fimbriata,  also  from  Hampstead,  of 
an  exceptionally  large  and  handsome  type.  Mr.  A.  Bacot,  T.  subsequa, 
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T.  Jimbriata  and  T.  janthina,  the  first  all  bred  from  a  batch  of  northern 
ova,  and  amongst  the  imagines  was  an  exceptionally  fine,  large,  dark- 
red  form. 

Larv®  of  Geometra  papilionaria,  etc. — -M.  C.  P.  Pickett,  some 
young  larvae  of  Geometra  papilionaria,  and  some  fine  aberrations  of 
Mimas  tiliae  with  black  hindwings. 

Dark  Phigalia  pedaria. — Mr.  T.  H.  Hamling  some  bred  Phigalia 
pedaria,  the  result  of  a  pairing  of  a  black  $  with  a  normal  J  .  None 
of  the  progeny  were  black,  but  nearly  all  w'ere  strongly  mottled  with 
black. 

Discussion  on  Triph.enas. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  on  speaking  of  the 
exhibits  of  T.  subsequa  (  =  comes),  said  he  thought  that  dandelion,  when 
given  as  a  pabulum  to  the  larvae,  produced  large  imagines.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Kaye  remarked  that  the  dark  form  curtisii  was  not  confined  to  eastern 
Scotland  as  hinted  in  Tutt’s  British  Noctuae  and  their  Varieties.  The 
Hebrides  and  the  Shetland  Isles  also  produced  this  form.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Heath  mentioned  that  the  banded  form  already  alluded  to,  sometimes 
occurred  at  Torquay.  Mr.  Mera  and  Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to 
specimens  exhibited  by  them  with  smoky  hindwings,  of  Triphaena 
*  orbona  (  —  subsequa).  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  also  had  specimens  of  this 
same  species  with  dark  forewings,  thus  showing  that  this  usually  con¬ 
stant  species  did  vary  in  the  same  direction  as  T.  subsequa. 

April  21st,  1908. — New  Members. — Rev.  E.  Gepp,  M.A.,  The 
School  House,  Felstead,  Essex.  Mr.  Oswald  H.  Latter,  Charterhouse 
School,  Godaiming,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hayward,  Repton  School,  Repton, 
Derbyshire,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Exotic  Sphingid.e. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  two  cabinet  drawers  of 
foreign  Sphingid*,  one  of  the  Daphnid  species,  and  the  other  of 
Amorphid  species,  with  coloured  maps  under  each  species  to  show  the 
distribution.  In  the  former  case  the  wide  distribution  of  Daphnis  nerii 
was  most  remarkable  compared  with  the  rather  restricted  area  of  all 
the  other  species  of  the  group. 

Triphaena  subsequa  from  Forres. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  brood  of 
Triphaena  subsequa  (  =  comes)  from  Forres  ova.  The  series  including 
all  the  dark  and  red  forms. 

Butterfly  pup.®  from  Buenos  Ayres. — Mr.  A.  F.  Bayne  sent  from 
Buenos  Ayres  pupae  of  Agraulis  vanillae,  Psudosarbia  phoenicicola,  and 
others  for  exhibition,  and  some  notes  thereon,  also  some  notes  on 
migration. 

Very  dark  Gonodontis  bidentata. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Gonodontis 
bidentata  of  the  very  dark  form  from  Yorkshire,  also  a  fine  banded 
orm  of  the  same  species. 

Dimorpha  versicolora. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Dimorpha  versicolora,  a 
bred  series  from  Rannoch.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  some  ova  of  the  same 
species.  He  remarked  that  he  had  found  that  ova,  although  fertile, 
did  not  change  colour  while  kept  in  the  dark,  but  that  on  exposure  to 
light  the  eggs  quickly  turned  and  hatched. 

Eutrapeta  bilunaria. — Mr.  Shaw  further  exhibited  ova  of  Eutrapeta 
bilunaria. 

Unicolorous  Gonodontis  bidentata. — Mr.  J.  W.  Riches,  some  very 
dark  Gonodontis  bidentata  almost  without  markings. 

Paper. — Mr.  G.  H.  Hamling  read  a  paper,  “  Notes  on  breeding 
Gonodontis  bidentata  ab.  nigra.”  (Printed  in  Transactions.) 
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May  5th,  1903. — Abnormal  larvae  on  Sphinx  ligustri. — Mr.  V. 
Eric  Shaw  preserved  larvae  of  Sphinx  ligustri,  each  with  a  secondary 
rudimentary  anal  horn  situated  immediately  below  the  normal  one. 
He  stated  that  a  whole  brood  reared  by  a  friend  of  his  had  these  two 
horns,  but  was  unable  to  say  if  the  resulting  imagines  were  normal  or 
not. 

Cymatophora  abietaria. — Mr.  Shaw  further  showed  a  black  form 
of  Cymatophora  abietaria,  bred  by  Mr.  Bower,  from  Box  Hill.  The 
most  common  British  form  of  the  species  was  dark,  but  this  rather 
exceptionally  so.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  said  that  very  few  mottled  speci¬ 
mens  were  ever  bred  from  Box  Hill. 

Ornithoptera  paradisea. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  very  fine  pair  of  the 
recently  discovered  Ornithoptera  paradisea  from  New  Guinea.  He 
called  attention  to  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  $  to  the  2  of 
Ornithoptera  priamus,  the  $  of  which  was  so  strikingly  different. 

Pyramies  cardui  from  Sandown. — Mr.  S.  Dale,  some  fine  Pyrameis 
cardui,  one  of  which  was  remarkably  dark  and  which  came  from 
Sandown,  I.O.W.,  where  most  species  tended  to  be  light  in  colour. 
The  specimen  might,  however,  have  been  a  migrant. 

Bred  Graphiphora  opima. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  a  fine  bred  series  of 
Graphiphora  opima  from  ova  obtained  from  a  Wanstead  2  . 

Dark  Malenydris  multistrigaria. — Mr.  G.  H.  Hamling,  dark 
specimens  of  Melenydris  multistrigaria  that  had  been  fed  on  Galium 
sexatile. 

Amathes  glareosa  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera, 
Amathes  glareosa  from  the  Hebrides  and  Sligo  in  Ireland.  The  former 
were  very  dark  and  the  latter  very  light  coloured. 

Cephis  avdenaria  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Cephis  advenaria  bred 
from  Leith  Hill  ova. 

Mimas  tili.e,  abs. — Mr.  Pickett  also  showed  some  bred  Mimas 
tiliae  with  very  dark  hindwings. 

May  19th,  1903. — Delegate  of  the  S.E.  Union  of  Scientific 
Societies. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Prout,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Burrows,  and  duly  appointed  delegate  to  the  Annual  Congress 
of  the  S.E.  Union  of  Scientific  Societies. 

Excursion  to  Brentwood. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  proposed  that  Mr.  A. 
W.  Mera  should  lead  an  excursion  to  Brentwood.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  and  supported  by  Mr.  A.  Sich.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout 
volunteered  to  act  as  leader  in  case  Mr.  Mera  was  prevented  from  so 
doing,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  excursion  on  June  6th. 

Young  Arctiid  larv.e. — -Mr.  A.  Bacot,  young  larvae  of  Phragmatobia 
fuliginosa  and  Sjrilosoma  rnendica  from  French  ova. 

Carabus  auratus. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  two  living  specimens  of 
Carabus  auratus  from  France. 

Dwarf  Limenitis  sibylla. — Mr.  Sydney  Dale,  a  dwarf  Limenitis 
sibylla  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  August,  1899. 

Lara^.  of  Eupithecia  .juniperata,  etc. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  lame 
of  Eupithecia  juniperata  and  Cymatophora  abietaria  from  Mickleham 

Downs. 

Gonodontis  bidentata. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  some  Gonodontis  biden- 
tata  from  Hanby. 

Lara^e  of  Psilura  monacha,  etc. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  larvae  of 
Psilura  monacha  and  Angerona  prunaria. 
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Amathes  ditrapezium  larv;e. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  larvae  of  Amathes 
ditrapezium  from  Hampstead. 

Notes  on  Akctia  caja  larvae. — Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira  gave  a  note 
concerning  the  feeding  of  Arctia  caja  larvae.  He  noticed  that  the  larvae 
fed  more  by  night  than  by  day,  and  tried  covering  up  a  cage  in  which 
this  species  was  feeding,  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  80  far  as  he 
could  tell,  he  believed  that  by  this  method  he  induced  the  larvae  to 
consume  much  more  food  in  the  same  time  than  they  would  under 
normal  conditions. 

June  2nd,  1903. — Orina  tristis  at  Reigate.- — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman, 
living  specimens  of  Orina  tristis  var.  srnaraydina  found  at  Reigate, 
larvae  having  been  turned  out  in  September  and  October,  1902,  which 
had  been  reared  from  ova  laid  by  beetles  brought  over  from  Locarno. 

Collidium  violaceum,  etc.— Dr.  Chapman  further  exhibited  Colli- 
dium  violaceum  from  Reigate,  and  dried  fungi  of  the  genera  Butarea 
and  Schizophyllum . 

Thrush’s  eggs  prom  Redhill. — Mr.  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor,  some 
thrush’s  eggs  from  Redhill.  One  was  typical  with  the  usual  ground 
colour  and  black  spots,  another  was  darker,  with  brown  spots,  and 
another  was  a  small  one  with  purplish  spots. 

Pachys  betularia  crossed  with  var.  doubleday  aria. — Mr.  C.  P. 
Pickett,  some  imagines  bred  from  ova  obtained  by  crossing  typical 
Pachys  betularia  with  the  var.  doubled  ay  aria.  Of  the  four  specimens 
shown,  tw'o  were  var.  doubled  ay  aria  and  two  practically  typical,  each 
form,  however,  showing  slight  traces  of  the  other. 

Collecting  note. — Mr.  Pickett  reported  the  capture  at  Clandon  of 
Calluphrys  rubi  and  Cupido  minima,  and  at  Folkestone  of  Eurymus 
hyale. 

Excursion  to  Clandon. — Mr.  Pickett  proposed  that  an  excursion 
be  held  on  July  18th  to  Clandon.  Mr.  A.  Bacot  seconded  the  proposal, 
and  the  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

June  16th,  1903. — Dimorphic  larvae  of  Arctiids. — Mr.  A.  Bacot, 
light  and  dark  forms  of  larva?  of  Phraymatobia  fuliyinosa,  also  similar 
forms,  but  with  the  contrast  less  marked,  of  Spilosoma  mendica,  both 
were  from  south  of  France  ova.  Mr.  Bacot  suggested  that  this  varia¬ 
tion  was  a  sexual  distinction,  a  theory  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Clark  so  far  as  bis  experience  in  breeding  8.  mendica  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

Cucullia  verbasci,  bred. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  a  fine  bred  series  of 
Cucullia  verbasci. 

Australian  lepidoptera.- — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  lepidoptera  from 
Australia,  including  many  Geoinetridfe  closely  resembling  British 
species. 

Gnophria  rubricollis. — Mr.  Clark,  also  a  bred  series  of  Gnopliria 
rubricollis.  Concerning  this  exhibit,  Dr.  Chapman  raised  a  query  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  red  collar  on  this  insect,  but  no  suggestion  was 
forthcoming  as  to  its  use. 

Malformed  Pierih  brassicje. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Pieris  brassicae, 
including  a  malformed  specimen  with  left  forewing  falcate. 

Stigmonota  leplastricrana. — Dr.  J.  8.  Sequeira,  a  series  of  Stiy- 
monota  leplastricrana  from  Deal  and  Dover. 


Excursion  report. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  read  an  account  of  the  field 
excursion  held  on  June  6th  at  Brentwood. 

Dianthcecia  albimacula  at  Folkestone. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  reported 
the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  Dianthoecia  albimacula  in  Folkestone 
Warren. 

Sept.  1st,  1903.— Cymatopiiora  abietaria,  with  note. — Mr.  W.  J. 
Kaye,  a  few  bred  specimens  of  Cymatophora  abietaria,  all  of  which 
were  of  the  very  dark  or  black  form  from  Box  Hill.  Many  larvie  of 
Cymatophora  gemmaria  had  been  beaten  with  the  C.  abietaria,  but  these 
all  produced  normal,  and  not  dark,  imagines. 

Dead  larva  of  Pachys  strataria  in  curious  position. — Mr.  Kaye 
also  showed  a  dead  larva  of  Pachys  strataria  on  a  piece  of  hawthorn 
twig  in  its  natural  looped  position.  The  larva  had  never  released  its 
anal  claspers.  The  specimen  was  being  reared  in  captivity.  Dr. 
Chapman  remarked  that  he  had  found  Apantelis  larvae  dead  in  a 
similar  position,  and  with  a  number  of  ichneumon  cocoons  packed 
beneath  it. 

Pale  aberration  of  Aglais  urthle. — Mr.  S.  W.  Dale,  an  Aylais 
urticae  of  very  light  coloration,  taken  at  Brockenhurst. 

Abberration  of  Arctia  caja.— Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  very  fine 
aberration  of  Arctia  caja,  on  which  were  longitudinal  white  streaks  on 
forewing,  both  sides  corresponding.  Tbe  specimen  was  bred  from  a 
larva  found  at  Tottenham. 

Callimorpha  dominula  aberration,  etc.  —  Mr.  Pickett  further 
showed  a  fine  Callimorpha  dominula  with  dull  brownish  hindwings, 
bred  from  a  Kingsdown  larva.  Also  a  remarkable  gall  growth  on  a 
bramble,  which  closely  resembled  a  curled  dead  larva.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  Dr.  Chapman  suggested  that  the  gall  Avas  the  Avork  of  a 
cynips  species. 

PoLYOMMATUS  CORYDON  DARK  ABERRATION. - Ml’.  T.  Gl’OSVenOl’,  a  Very 

dark  suffused  Polyommatus  corydon,  taken  on  August  9th,  1908,  at 
Clandon. 

Asphondylia  ulicis. — Dr.  Chapman,  Asphondylia  ulicis,  one  of  the 
largest  gall-making  diptera. 

Bred  Tri.ena  tridens.- — Mr.  J.  Riches,  Triaena  tridens  from  larvie. 
Dr.  Chapman  remarked  on  this  species  that  be  had  hardly  ever  had 
this  species  go  over  successfully  two  Avinters  in  pupa. 

Triph;ena  comes. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Tripliaena  comes,  Avith  a  large 
percentage  of  the  specimens  deep  red.  Tbe  larvie  bad  not  passed 
through  a  hibernating  stage. 

Yelloav  aberration  of  Cosmotriche  potatoria. — Rev.  C.  R.  N. 
BurroAVS,  a  specimen  of  Cosmotriche  potatoria  ab.  berolensis  from 
Mucking. 

Abundance  of  Notolophus  antiqua. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  commented 
on  the  abundance  of  Notolophus  antiqua  in  the  larval  stage  this  year 
(1903),  a  large  number  of  different  plants  being  attacked.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  observed  that  tAvo  of  his  rosetrees  had  been  stripped  of  their 
leaA^es  by  this  same  insect. 

Abundance  of  Mormo  maura. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  said  he  had  found 
besides  N.  antiqua,  Mormo  maura  in  the  imago  state  very  abundant  this 
autumn,  he  having  turned  out  quite  a  number  of  specimens  from  his 
house  at  Surbiton. 
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Sept.  15th,  1903. — Pachetra  leucoph^a. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a 
series  of  Pachetra  leucophaea,  taken  at  sugar  on  the  Downs  near  Wye. 

Homceochromatic  syntomhle. — -Mr.  Kaye  also  showed  a  box  of 
pinned  British  Guiana  Syntomidae.  The  species  present  were  Aethria 
daltha,  Aethria  leucaspis,  and  Sesiura  smaragdina,  and  the  coloring  and 
markings  were  extraordinarily  alike  in  all  three.  The  specimens 
had  all  been  taken  together,  and  little  else  went  to  make  up  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  box’s  contents  as  sent. 

Manxola  .janeira  and  Amphidasys  betularia. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a 
series  of  Maniola  janeira  from  Dover,  taken  in  September,  1903  ;  also 
some  Amphidasys  betularia,  some  typical,  and  others  black,  all  from 
pupae  dug  at  Leyton. 

Large  Spilosoma  mendica. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  few  bred  Spilosorna 
mendica  of  extra  large  size  from  Wanstead.  The  larvae  had  been  fed 
on  dandelion,  the  exhibitor  considering  this  a  most  satisfactory 
pabulum.  A  specimen  of  the  very  pale  form,  of  the  male  sex,  was 
shown  from  Ireland. 

Smerinthamorphid  hybrids,  etc.- — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  sent  for 
exhibition  some  fine  examples  of  the  hybrid  Smerinthamorpha  hybrid  us. 
They  were  of  exceptional  size  for  hybrid  specimens  ;  also  some  remark¬ 
able  looking  Sinerinthas  ocellatus.  The  details  supplied  with  these 
latter  were  these  :  A  male  Mimas  tiliae  was  paired  with  a  female 
Smerinthus  ocellatus  for  ten  minutes;  following  that, a  male  S.  ocellatus 
paired  with  the  same  female;  50  ova  were  produced,  of  which  31 
survived  till  the  pupal  stage,  and  seven  imagines  appeared  the  follow¬ 
ing  July.  The  specimens  appeared  to  be  S.  ocellatus,  with  the  pink 
pigment  in  the  scales  considerably  wanting.  Mr.  Newman  further 
showed  a  long  variable  series  of  Spilote  grossulariata.  The  whole  of 
the  specimens  were  from  Bexley,  Kent. 

Lepidoptera  from  Freshwater. — Dr.  Sequeira,  some  Agrotis 
lunigera  and  a  series  of  Onophos  obscuraria,  varying  from  very  dark  to 
very  light,  all  from  Freshwater,  I.O.W. 

Celerio  euphorbi.e  from  Spain. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  two  Celerio 
euphorbiae  from  Spain,  one  being  of  the  var.  grentzenbergi ,  the  other 
intermediate  between  that  var.  and  the  type. 

Note  on  eggs  of  Polia  chi. — Mr.  Bacot  remarked  on  the  eggs  of 
Folia  chi,  that  they  changed  colour  soon  after  hatching,  although  they 
did  not  hatch  till  the  following  spring. 

Oct.  6th,  1903. — Colour  changes  in  eggs  of  lepidoptera. — Mr. 
W.  J.  Kaye,  commented  on  Mr.  Bacot’s  exhibits  of  eggs  of  Folia  chi 
made  at  the  previous  meeting.  He  said  that  quite  a  number  of 
autumnal  species  had  the  same  habit,  and  instanced  Folia  ftacicincta 
and  Tiliacea  aurago  as  cases  in  point. 

Larv^:  in  the  Bexley  district.— Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  larvae  of 
Habrosyne  derasa  and  Eutrapela  bilunaria  from  the  Bexley  district. 
Larvie  of  Habrosyne  batis  had  been  unusually  scarce. 

South  Devon  Geometrid.e.— Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  long  series  of 
Cymatophora  gemmaria  and  a  long  series  of  Eupithecia  absynthiata  from 
south  Devon. 

Ligdia  adustata,  ab. — Mr.  Clark  also  showed  a  fine  dark  aberration 
of  Ligdia  adustata,  taken  March  25th,  1903,  at  Bexley. 

Scotch  Triph/ena  comes. — Mr.  A  Bacot,  a  long  series  of  Triphaena 
comes  from  inbred  Scotch  parents. 
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Dark  Synopsia  abruptaria. — Mr.  T.  H.  Hamling,  Synopsia  abrup- 
taria  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  obtained  from  inbreeding.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Mera  also  exhibited  some  dark  forms  of  this  species  and  some  also 
rather  paler  than  normal. 

Variation  op  Plebeius  ®gon. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  series  of  25  5 
PUbeius  aer/on,  all  of  which  were  different.  They  had  been  caught 
without  any  special  picking  at  Eynsford,  Kent,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  large  size  and  blue  tinting,  some  being  referable  to  the  ab. 
Corsica. 

Lepidoptera  from  Argentina. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  miscellaneous 
box  of  insects  just  received  from  Mr.  A..  F.  Bayne,  in  the  Argentine. 

PoLYOMMATUS  BEELARGUS  PROM  FOLKESTONE. - Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a 

series  of  Polyommatus  bellaryus  from  Folkestone,  "with  one  $  particu¬ 
larly  well  shot  with  blue.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  also  showed  P.  bellaryus 
from  the  same  locality. 

Plusia  moneta  from  several  localities. — Mr.  Pickett  further 
showed  a  long  series  of  Plusia  moneta  from  Clandon  (Surrey)  and 
Bexley  (Kent).  The  former  were  markedly  lighter  in  colour.  Dr. 
Chapman,  in  speaking  on  this  series  from  Clandon,  said  that  if  all  the 
larvae  came  off  one  plant,  the  locality  need  not  have  exerted  any 
influence  on  the  species,  and  was  not  the  prime  cause  of  variation. 
Mr.  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor,  a  series  of  P.  moneta  from  Redhill. 

New  Zealand  exhibits. — Mr.  Ambrose  Quail,  a  series  of  the  New 
Zealand  Tortricid  Epalxiphora  axenana,  no  two  of  which  were  alike, 
so  extreme  was  the  variation.  AFo  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
predatory  Pompilid  fly  Salius  monarc, lius,  which  successfully  attacks 
the  spider  Pyrrhotele  antipodiana.  Mr.  A.  Bacot,  in  commenting  on 
this  exhibit,  said  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  fly  killed  the  spider  or 
not,  as  the  larvae  of  the  former  could  live  and  thrive  on  decomposing 
animal  matter. 

Homceochromatic  butterflies  from  S.  France. — Dr.  Chapman, 
the  three  butterflies  Satyrus  dry  as,  Coenonympha  oedipus,  Heteropterus 
morpheas,  all  of  which  were  noticeably  alike  in  colouring,  and  which 
were  stated  to  have  been  found  together  in  a  small  swamp  at  Guetary, 
S.  France,  other  species  not  being  in  evidence  at  the  time.  It  was 
suggested  that  here  was  possibly  an  association  formed  under  stress. 

Notes  from  the  Argentine. — -Mr.  A.  F.  Bayne  communicated, 
through  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  short  paper  on  the  “Physical  features  of 
the  Argentine.”  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bayne  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
S.  J.  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  and  passed  by  all  present. 

Oct.  20th,  1903. — Exhibition  and  Discussion  on  Plusia  moneta. 
— A. large  number  of  members  exhibited  specimens  of  Plusia  moneta 
to  illustrate  the  discussion  held.  Mr.  Pickett,  specimens  and  cocoons 
of  P.  moneta.  Dr.  Chapman  called  attention  to  the  black  patch  of  the 
pupa,  and  thought  that  that  part  was  stouter  and  more  like  an  ordinary 
noctuid  pupa  case  than  the  other  transparent  portion.  Mr.  V.  Eric 
Shaw,  a  very  remarkable  aberration  of  P.  moneta,  which  had  the  whole 
of  the  wings  suffused  with  rich  brown  with  only  the  uniform  stigmata 
left  golden.  The  forewings  were  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  in 
normal  specimens.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  fine  set  of  Plusias,  including 
P.  bractea  and  P.  moneta,  the  former  were  from  Enniskillen  and  Kin- 
kardineshire.  Dr.  Sequeira,  Mr.  A.  Bacot,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  all 
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exhibited  fine  series  of  P.  moneta  from  varying  localities.  Mr.  Bell  had 
some  cocoons  of  same,  and  remarked  that  although  different  in  colour, 
they  had  received  the  same  treatment,  all  having  been  kept  in  a  glass 
cylinder.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw  then  opened  the  Discussion  on  P.  moneta. 
He  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  species  in  Britain,  and  said  that 
on  June  25th,  1898,  larvae  were  first  found  at  Dover  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Webb.  Up  till  the  present  time  (1903)  Cambridge  was  the  most 
northerly  point  it  had  been  recorded  from,  but  each  year  saw  it  ex¬ 
tending  its  range.  Attention  was  called  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
genus  Plusia  in  general,  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  P.illustris  should 
be  again  taken  in  this  country.  Mr.  Shaw  then  went  into  the  question 
as  to  where  the  young  larva?  hybernate.  He  had  found  several  small 
larvae  in  an  old  stem  of  Aconitum  and  considered  this  to  be  the  usual 
habit.  Concerning  the  doublebroodedness  of  the  species,  be  knew 
that  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  had  bred  a  second  generation  rarely,  and  that 
the  larva?  of  the  summer  brood  always  prefer  the  seeds  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Aconite.  This  habit  was  known,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
only  exceptional,  as  usually  the  species  was  only  single  brooded.  In 
this  country  the  larvae  of  this  species  were  only  found  upon  different 
species  of  Aconites  and  Delphiniums,  but  on  the  Continent  it  had  been 
recorded  on  such  different  plants  as  cucumber  and  vegetable  marrow, 
besides  several  others.  The  discussion  being  open,  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye 
asked  what  became  of  those  larva?  in  the  Aconite  stems  that  were  cut 
off  the  plant  in  the  autumn  and  thrown  on  to  the  rubbish  heap,  as  was 
frequently  done  in  many  gardens,  yet,  year  after  year,  the  same  plants 
had  larvae  feeding  on  them.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  in  referring  to  the 
earliest  capture  of  the  insect  in  Britain,  said  a  friend  of  his  had  taken 
it  in  the  “  fifties.”  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  the 
hybernating  larvae,  and  suggested  that  the  young  larvae  very  possibly 
found  their  way  out  of  the  Aconite  stems  into  the  vegetable  marrow  or 
cucumber,  which  were  very  often  grown  on  the  rubbish  heap,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  larvae  need  not  perish.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  read  a  note 
penned  by  him  in  the  current  number  of  the  Ent.  Record  concerning 
the  attitude  of  rest  of  the  perfect  insect  upon  emergence.  Rev.  C.  R. 
N.  Burrows  recorded  netting  a  specimen  hovering  over  bramble  blossom 
at  Mucking,  far  away  from  any  Aconite  or  Delphinium.  Mr.  A.  Bacot 
supported  Mr.  Nicholson’s  “  rubbish  heap  theory.”  Mr.  Kaye 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  the  Tortricid  larva  Sciaphila  virgaureana, 
feeding  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  early  spring 
on  Aconite.  Mr.  Burrows  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Mera  seconded,  and  the  vote  was  carried  unanimously. 

Malformed  Agrotis  saucia. — Mr.  Pickett,  also  a  remarkable  mal¬ 
formed  specimen  of  Agrotis  saucia. 

Larvae  of  Lasiocampa  quercOs. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  larvae  of 
Lasiocampa  quercus,  sent  by  Mr.  Dobree,  of  West  Tilbury.  The  larva? 
were  from  Cwm  Bychan  Lake,  North  Wales,  and  were  taken  in  the  first 
week  of  September,  1902.  They  were  nearly  full-grown,  and  were 
feeding  on  bilberry.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  they  had  spun  up. 
Imagines  emerged  in  the  second  week  in  June,  1903.  From  these  eggs 
were  obtained,  and  the  resulting  larva?  hatched  in  the  last  week  in 
July,  and  had  been  fed  since  on  poplar,  and  many  were  now  (October) 
ready  to  spin  up,  while  others  were  still  quite  small.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera 
remarked  that  under  domestication  the  race  callunae  often  becomes 
quercus,  the  larval  period  being  greatly  reduced. 
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C-idaria  truncata,  etc. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  Cidaria  truncata  of  a 
fine  red  strain,  the  ova  having  been  laid  by  parents  that  came  from 
Polegate.  The  emergences  extended  from  August  12th  to  September 
23rd,  1903.  Also  some  Triphaena  comes  bred  from  a  Forres  strain. 
The  ova  hatched  from  April  26th  to  May  5th  ;  the  forward  larvae 
pupated  July  3rd,  and  the  imagines  appeared  from  August  12th  to 
September  2nd. 

Brenthis  aberrations. — Mr.  J.  Riches  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Dewey, 
a  fine  dark  aberration  of  Brentliis  selene ,  which  had  a  large  number  of 
black  spots  in  close  approximation,  so  as  to  suggest  a  central  band. 
Also  a  remarkably  pale  specimen  of  Brenthis  euphrosyne. 

Plusia  interrogations  aberration. — Dr.  Sequeira,  a  fine  aberra¬ 
tion  of  Plusia  inter rorj ationis,  with  an  exceptionally  heavy  silvery  mark, 
forming  quite  a  blotch. 

Note  on  immigration  of  Pyrameis  cardui. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  read 
a  note  from  Mr.  A.  Doncaster  concerning  the  migration  of  Pyrameis 
cardui.  He  had  seen  imagines  in  the  Tyrol  during  the  past  summer 
up  to  an  elevation  of  10,000ft.,  and  all  were  travelling  north¬ 
westwards,  carried  in  part,  he  thought,  by  the  Sirocco,  which  was 
blowing  at  the  time.  The  date  of  arrival  in  this  country  was 
September  20th,  when  it  was  noted  that  all  the  specimens  were  much 
worn.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw  remarked  on  the  attractiveness  of  French 
Marigold  for  P.  cardui.  He  knew  of  some  scores  of  specimens  having 
been  taken  lately  on  this  plant. 

Nov.  3rd,  1903. — Variation  in  Phragmatobia  fuliginosa. — Rev. 
G.  H.  Raynor,  Phraymatobia  fulignosa,  from  several  different  localities, 
including  forms  from  Perthshire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Kent,  the  last  of 
the  extreme  red  strain. 

Aberrations  of  Manduca  Atropos  and  Polygonia  c-album,  etc. — 
Mr.  Raynor,  a  fine  aberration  of  Manduca  atropos  with  a  very  broad 
black  band  on  the  left  hindwing  ;  also  a  fine  aberration  of  Polyyonia 
c-album  with  the  black  spots  of  the  forewing  forming  a  band  in  the 
central  area,  and  lastly,  some  exceedingly  fine  aberrations  of  Strenia 
clathrata,  including  extremes  in  both  pale  and  dark  coloured  forms. 

Ochneria  dispar,  introduced. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  Ochneria  dispar, 
from  Malvern,  being  part  of  the  planted  Eastbourne  strain.  Mr. 
Heath  mentioned  the  habit  of  the  larva  of  crawling  into  dwelling 
houses  to  pupate. 

Inbred  Lymantria  monacha. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Lymantria  mon- 
acha  from  parents  inbred  for  10  years.  The  present  specimens  were 
deformed  and  dwarfed,  but  they  tended  to  suppress  the  black  markings 
although  Mr.  Pickett  had  always  selected  dark  parents. 

Shetland  -lepidoptera. — Mr.  A.  Harrison,  a  box  of  insects  from 
Shetland,  including  fine  series  of  Anarta  melanopa  and  Emmelesia 
albulata  var.  liebudium,  also  Southern  specimens  of  the  same  species 
for  comparison. 

Aberrations  of  Manduca  atropos. — Mr.  Brookes,  of  Rotherham, 
sent  for  exhibition  some  exceedingly  fine  aberrations  of  Manduca  atropos, 
one,  in  particular,  having  a  very  peculiar  greyish  suffusion  to  the 
forewings,  and  others  with  almost  unicolorous  dark  forewings.  The 
specimens  were  not  unduly  forced,  but  simply  kept  in  a  warm  room  with 
a  fire. 
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Heliconius  numata  from  British  Guiana. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  Heli- 
conius  numata  from  localities  on  the  Essequibo  River  and  onj  the 
Demerara  River,  and  commented  on  the  differences  traceable  in  the 
two  series.  The  Demerara  specimens  were  altogether  darker  in  tone. 
He  stated  that  each  of  the  two  rivers  were,  in  reality,  completely 
isolated,  as  far  as  the  lepidoptera  were  concerned,  by  reason  of  the 
dense  vegetation  between  the  two,  and,  although  in  places  not  more 
than  20  miles  separated  them,  the  faunas  were  unable  to  mix  except 
on  the  coast. 

Noctuid  ova. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  ova  of  Polia  flavicincta  and 
Pyrophyla  pyramided. 

Pieris  napi  from  Kilkenny,  etc. — Mr.  Montgomery,  Pieris  napi, 
from  Kilkenny,  and  Satyrus  semele,  from  Dartmoor,  taken  in  June, 
1908.  The  males  of  the  latter  were  particularly  dark. 

Rarity  of  aberrations  of  Manduca  atropos. — Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt 
remarked  on  the  fine  exhibit  of  Manduca  atropos ,  sent  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
and  said  it  was  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  good  aberration  of  this 
species. 

Exchange  of  Members’  duplicates. — As  pre-arranged,  the  evening 
was  set  aside  for  the  exchange  of  members’  duplicates. 

Nov.  17th,  1908. — -Appointment  of  Auditors.— Mr.  A.  Bacot  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Garland  were  nominated  and  unanimously  elected  as 
auditors  for  the  year’s  accounts. 

Manduca  atropos  aberrations. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  three  aberrations 
of  Manduca  atropos,  one  with  very  dull  smoky-orange  hindwings,  and 
another  with  an  additional  black  spot  within  the  inner  black  band  of 
the  left  hindwing,  near  anal  angle. 

Phragmatobia  fuliginosa. — Dr.  Sequeira,  Phraymatobia  fuliyinosa, 
from  various  localties,  including  some  very  dark  specimens  of  the  var. 
borealis  from  Aberdeen.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  some  P.  fuliyinosa,  bred 
from  Sudbury,  together  with  the  very  dark  cocoons  spun  by  the  larvie 
of  same.  Mr.  A.  Bacot,  a  large  number  of  cocoons  of  P.  fuliyinosa  to 
show  how  he  had  induced  them  to  spin  up  in  strips  of  paper.  Also  an 
immense  bred  series  of  all  one  brood,  a  second  brood  of  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  specimens,  a  still  smaller  third  and  young  larval  of  a  fourth  inbred 
race.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  series  of  P.  fuliyinosa,  from  Sandown, 
Aberdeen,  and  Carlisle,  those  from  the  first  locality  were  remarkably 
transparent.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  had  a  series  of  P.  fuliyinosa  from  very 
many  localities.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  a  series  of  P.  fuliyinosa,  from 
Par,  Cornwall,  also  a  series  from  Bedwell  Forest,  Nottinghamshire, 
one  of  which  was  a  remarkable  aberration  in  having  no  dark  margins 
to  the  hindwings,  the  red  colour  extending  all  over  the  wing. 

Aberrations  of  Graphiphora  stabilis. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  two  fine 
aberrations  of  Graphiphora  stabilis,  one  with  normal  reddish  forewings, 
but  with  semitransparent  hindwings  like  Graphiphora  viinosa,  and  the 
other  with  greyish-brown  forewings  with  a  broad  black  fascia  beyond 
the  middle,  and  somewhat  recalling  Graphiphora  opima. 

Chrysophanus  piil.eas  forced. — Dr.  Chapman,  some  <  hrysophanus 
phlaeas,  bred  from  Locarno  ova,  the  larvie  of  which  had  been  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  95°.  Many  specimens  showed  dark  suffusion,  but 
in  no  case  did  the  red  band  on  the  underside  of  the  hindwings  show 
any  widening  or  increased  brilliancy.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  exhibited  a 
series  of  C.  phlaeas,  caught  at  Dover,  for  comparison. 
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Paper.— Through  the  author’s  indisposition,  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  read 
Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt’s  paper  on  “  The  Habits,  Distribution,  and  Variation 
of  Spilosoma  fuliyinosa.”  Mr.  Tutt  commenced  by  alluding  to  the 
vast  area  covered  in  the  distribution  of  this  species.  It  was  found 
from  the  west  of  Ireland,  right  across  Europe,  into  Asia,  as  far  as 
Japan,  while  it  was  found  in  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  extending  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  southwards  to  sub¬ 
tropical  regions.  It  occurred  in  every  situation.  The  species  was 
remarkable  in  not  being  polymorphic  in  aberrations,  but  in  forming 
well-marked  local  races.  In  the  northern  part  of  its  range  it  was 
single-brooded.  In  northern  Europe  it  was  sometimes  double-brooded. 
In  central  Europe  it  was  double-brooded.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it 
was  triple-brooded,  while  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral  it  was  con¬ 
tinuously-brooded.  In  Britain  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
northern  and  southern  forms  was  about  the  latitude  of  Fleetwood  on 
the  west  and  York  on  the  east  coast.  At  the  latter  place  the  northern 
form  borealis,  occurred,  exclusively,  but  at  Keswick,  further  north,  the 
Fleetwood  borealis  and  intermediates  occurred.  Aberrations  in  which 
the  hindwings  were  yellow  were  said  to  be  extremely  rare. 

Paper.— Mr.  A.  Bacot  then  read  his  paper  on  the  “  Larva,  Pupa, 
and  Larval  Habits  of  Spilosoma  fuliyinosa ,”  and  which  formed  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Mr.  Tutt’s  paper.  Notice  was  first  directed  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female  moth.  Rarely 
were  there  more  than  150  in  a  single  batch,  and  probably  something 
under  this  number  was  thought  to  be  the  average.  Occasionally  small 
batches  of  not  more  than  ten  were  laid  in  any  one  place.  A  minute 
description  of  the  egg  then  followed,  and  subsequently  details  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  tubercles  on  the  larva  in  its  different  stadia. 
In  the  section  devoted  to  the  habits  of  the  larva  it  was  stated  that  the 
moths  were  easily  reared  in  captivity,  the  larvae  feeding  up  rapidly. 
The  larva  moulted  five  or  six  times,  and  was  variable  in  this  matter. 
Imagines  generally  emerged  either  soon  before  noon  or  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Tutt  and  Mr.  Bacot,  and  also  to  Mr.  Prout, 
who  had  read  Mr.  Tutt’s  paper  in  his  enforced  absence.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Kaye  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Dec.  1st,  1903. — New  Members.- — Mr.  A.  Harrison,  Delamere, 
Grove  Road,  S.  Woodford,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Montgomery,  83,  Osborn 
Road,  Forest  Gate,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Adoption  of  Balance-Sheet. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  balance-sheet  drawn  up  and  read  by  Mr.  C.  Nicholson. 
Mr.  Bell  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Distribution  of  “  Transactions.” — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  proposed  that 
every  member  of  the  society,  whether  country  or  not,  should  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Transactions.  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  seconded  the  motion, 
and,  on  a  show  of  hands,  was  carried  by  ten  votes  to  five. 

Adoption  of  Secretaries’  Report.— Dr.  Chapman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  secretaries’  report  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
secretaries.  Mr.  W.  T.  Cox  seconded,  and  the  motion  Avas  put  and 
carried. 

Pupa  of  Heterogenea  asella. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  a  pupa  of 
HLeteroyenea  asella,  and  remarked  on  its  undoubted  classificatory  position 
in  being  close  to  Cochlidion  limacodes. 
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Hermaphrodite  Cyaniris  argiolus. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  fine 
hermaphrodite  Cyaniris  argiolus,  with  the  right  side  $  ,  the  left 
side  J  .  It  had  been  taken  in  May,  1903,  in  Yorkshire. 

Hepialus  sylvinus  from  Hampstead. — Mr.  Clark,  some  unusually 
fine  Hepialus  sylvinus  from  Hampstead. 

Pachys  betularia. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  a  large  bred  series  of  a  brood  of 
Pachys  betularia,  crossed  with  a  2  var.  doubleday  aria.  The  series 
was  remarkable  as  hardly  showing  any  intermediates,  all  either  being 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parent  forms.  Dr.  Chapman  enquired  how 
many  of  the  var.  doubledayaria  occurred  in  a  brood  from  a  normal 
London  2  betularia.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  said  he  had  found  that  half 
would  be  one  and  half  the  other.  Mr.  Mera  said  he  had  sometimes 
bred  not  a  single  doubledayaria. 

Enodia  hyperanthus  attacked  by  bird. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a 
specimen  of  Enodia  hyperanthus,  with  a  double  notch  taken  out  of  the 
anal  angle  of  the  hindwings,  which  he  actually  saw  done  by  a  bird  at 
Clandon,  on  July  18th,  1903. 

Inbred  Angerona  prunaria. — Mr.  Pickett,  also  a  remarkably  varied 
series  of  inbred  Angerona  prunaria,  including  dwarfs,  some  of 
extremely  large  size,  others  with  deep  chocolate  hindwings,  and  two 
of  the  new  aberration  pickettaria. 

Bred  Eucestia  spartiata. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  some  bred  Eucestia 
spartiata  bred  from  larvie  taken  at  Brentwood. 

Bred  Cymatophora  abietaria. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  bred  series  of 
Cymatophora  abietaria,  which  were  all  black,  and  a  bred  series  of 
Cymatophora  gem, maria,  which  were  rather  light  and  mottled  with 
yellowish.  All  the  larvte  had  been  beaten  from  a  few  bushes  in  a 
small  circumscribed  area  at  Box  Hill. 

Eunica  eurota. — Mr.  Kaye,  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of 
Eunica  eurota  from  Colombia. 

Series  of  Hydrcecia  nictitans. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  series 
of  Hydroecia  nictitans.  Six  were  from  Rev.  C.  D.  Ash,  of  Selby, 
which  were  referrable  to  H.  nictitans,  only  darker  than  southern 
specimens.  The  remaining  specimens  were  made  up  of  two  lucens 
from  Warrington,  taken  in  1895,  two  more  of  the  same  from 
Warrington  in  1897,  and  two  lucens  from  Ballarock,  N.B.,  taken  in 
1899. 

Aberration  of  Geometra  papilionaria. — Mr.  Burrows,  a  2 
specimen  of  Geometra  papilionaria,  bred  by  Mr.  Massey  (1903),  with 
well-developed  white  transverse  lines  and  a  discoidal  spot  on  forewing, 
spreading  towards  the  base. 

Secretaries’  Report  for  the  year  1903. 

It  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  Secretaries  to  congratulate  the 
Society  on  a  prosperous  year  and  increased  vitality.  The  average 
attendance  has  gone  up  to  over  eighteen  per  meeting,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  for  several  years  past.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  meetings  has  been  reduced  from  24  to  20,  but  even  after 
making  allowance,  the  attendance  has  been  far  more  uniformly  good. 
On  eight  out  of  the  20  meetings,  20  or  more  members  were  present. 
The  abandonment  of  meetings  in  July  and  August  has  met  with 
practically  unanimous  favour,  and  the  object  of  having  fewer  meetings 
and  larger  attendance  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 
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The  Transactions  now  appear  so  regularly,  that  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  mention  their  production  year  by  year.  Every  year, 
however,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  those  staunch  supporters  of  a 
permanent  record  of  our  doings,  and  the  volume  for  1902  is  well  up 
to  the  level  of  its  recent  predecessors. 

Seven  new  members  were  elected,  while  the  Society  lost  one 
member,  Mr.  H.  Ainslee  Hill,  through  death.  Donations  to  the 
Library  include  Felstead  School  Scientific  Society’s  Transactions,  by 
Rev.  E.  Gepp;  a  series  of  Guides  to  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  through  the  British  Museum  ;  The  Butterfly  Book,  by  W.  J. 
Holland,  through  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  ;  and  the  List  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera  of  Cheshire,  by  the  Cheshire  Society.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Heath  have  presented  specimens  to  the  Society’s  collection. 

Following  the  initiative  of  last  year,  two  field  excursions  were 
held.  The  first  was  to  Brentwood  on  June  6th,  1908,  Mr.  L.  B. 
ProuG  acting  as  leader.  A  very  fair  number  of  members  took  part, 
and  although  little  collecting  was  indulged  in,  an  enjoyable  afternoon 
was  spent.  Amongst  the  captures  reported  occur  the  following : — 
Chrysophanus  phlaeas,  C'oenonympha  pamphilus,  Pseudopanthera  macu- 
laria,  Ectropis  punctularia,  Iodis  lactearia ,  Lomaspilis  marginata,  and 
Hydriomena  autumnalis.  Two  larvae  only  of  Notolophus  yonostigma 
were  taken,  but  a  good  number  of  Eucestia  spartiata  and  (Jraphiphora 
ininiosa  were  beaten.  Owing  to  the  weather  turning  cold  in  the 
evening,  Erastria  venustula  was  not  observed.  The  second  excursion 
was  held  on  July  18th  at  Clandon,  when  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  took  the 
responsibility  of  leader.  The  day  was  unfortunately  dull,  and 
occasionally  heavy  showers  fell.  To  those  to  whom  the  locality  was 
new,  even  under  the  adverse  conditions,  great  satisfaction  was  expressed 
as  to  the  evident  possibilities  of  the  ground.  In  the  intervals  of  sun¬ 
shine,  Aryynnis  aylaia  was  tolerably  plentiful,  while  Hipparchia 
hyperanthus  and  Maniola  Janeiro  were  in  some  abundance.  Polyonwiatus 
corydon  was  just  beginning  to  appear;  Thymelicus  thaumas  and 
Epinepliele  tithonus  also  occurred.  Of  the  moths,  the  following  were 
secured : — Eudalimia  maryaritata,  Alpheta  nebulosa,  and  Hydriomena 
furcata.  Owing  to  the  rain  larva-beating  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
pursued.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  larvae  of  Hypocrita  jacobaeae 
were  extremely  abundant. 

An  innovation  this  year,  that  proved  a  success,  was  the  “  Exchange 
Evening,”  held  on  the  first  meeting  in  November.  By  making  such 
an  evening  a  fixture  for  the  first  meeting  in  November,  probably  even 
bigger  successes  may  be  scored  in  the  future,  and  even  greater  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions  effected.  There  is  one  matter  which  must  not 
pass  umnentioned.  It  is  the  conduct  of  our  meetings.  No  one  intends 
to  make  his  neighbour  discomfited  by  conversation  ;  yet  such  it  is, 
and  we  therefore  openly  appeal  to  the  members  at  large  to  give  every¬ 
one  a  fair  hearing,  and  not  indulge  in  more  conversation  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  during  the  business  part  of  the  meetings. 

The  following  programme  was  carried  out  during  the  year  1902  : — 

.1902,  Dec.  16.  “  A  Spanish  Excursion  in  1902  ”  ..  Dr.  T.  A.  Chap¬ 

man,  F.E.S. 

1903,  Jan.  6.  Pocket  Box  Exhibition 

,,  20.  “Variation  in  Gnophos  obscurata  ”  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout, 

F.E.S. 
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,,  Feb.  3. 

„  17. 
„  Mar.  3. 

„  17. 
,,  April  7. 
„  „  21. 


Oct.  20. 
Nov.  3. 


„  17. 


Exhibition  and  Discussion,  “  The 
Genus  Leucania  ” 

Lantern  Slide  Exhibition,  “Nature 
Studies” 

“  Notes  on  Angerona  prunaria  ”... 

“ Phorodesma  pustulata”  ... 

Exhibition  and  Discussion  “  The 
Genus  Triphaena  ” 

“Notes  on  breeding  Gonodontis 
bidentata” 

Exhibition  and  Discussion  “  Plusia 
moneta."  Opened  by 

Exhibition  of  members’  duplicates 
with  a  view  to  exchange. 

“  Habits,  Distribution,  and  Varia¬ 
tion  of  Spilosoma  fuliginosa”  ... 


Mr.  S.  J.  Bell. 
Mr.  C.P.  Pickett, 
F.E.S. 

Rev.  C.  R.  N. 
Burrows. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Ham- 
ling. 

Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw 


Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt, 
F.E.S. 


“  Larva,  Pupa,  and  Larval  Habits 
of  Spilosoma  fuliginosa  ” 


Mr.  A. 
F.E.S. 
W.  J.  Kaye 
S.  J.  Bell 


Bacot, 


Hon.  Secs. 


TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT,  Dec.,  1902,  to  Dec.,  1903. 

Dr.  GENERAL  FUND.  Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  from  1902 

2 

7 

44 

By  Rent  of  Room,  31st  July, 

,,  46  Subscriptions  for  1903 

1902,  to  31st,  July, 

at  7s.  6d. 

17 

5 

0 

1903  .  12 

12 

0 

,,  3  Subscriptions  for  1903 

, ,  Insurance  . .  . .  0 

9 

6 

at  5s. 

0 

15 

0 

„  Attendance  . .  0 

10 

0 

,,  9  Entrance  Fees  for  1903 

,,  Returned  to  Life  Member- 

at  2s.  6d. 

1 

12 

6 

ship  Fund  (advanced 

,,  Arrears  (7  Subscriptions 

1899) . 5 

0 

0 

at  7s.  6d.) 

2 

12 

6 

,,  Printing  and  Stationery  1 

11 

0 

,,  Postages,  etc.  . .  . .  0 

,,  Subscription  to  Entomo- 

19 

04 

logist  . .  . .  . .  0 

6 

0 

,,  Back  numbers  of  Ento- 

mologist  (1)  and 

E.M.M.  (11)  . .  . .  0 

,,  Binding  lOvols.  of  Ento- 

6 

0 

mologist  and  1  vol.  of 
Transactions  . .  . .  1 

2 

6 

,,  Balance  in  hand  . .  1 

6 

4 

£24 

2 

4$ 

£24 

2 

H 

Amount  of  Subscriptions  unpaid  ..  ..  £8  17s.  6d. 

,,  considered  good  ..  ..  ..  £5  Os.  Od. 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  FUND. 


£  s.  cl. 

To  Two  Subscriptions  . .  10  0  0 
„  Return  from  General 
Fund  (advanced  1897) 

1902  . 

,,  Return  from  General 

Fund  (advanced  1899) 

1903  . 


5  0  0 


0  0 


£20  0  0 


£ 


By  Advance  to  General 

Fund, 1897  . .  . .  5  0  0 

,,  Advance  to  General 

Fund,  1899  . .  ..5  0  0 

,,  Balance  in  hand  . .  10  0  0 


£20  0  0 


PUBLICATION  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

To  Balance  from  1901  . .  3  17  0 

„  Donations  . .  . .  13  12  0 

,,  Sale  of  Copies  of 

1  ‘  Transactions  ’  ’  (re¬ 
ceived  from  Secretary)  0  11  0 


£18  0  0 


£  s.  d. 

By  Printing  “  Transactions  ” 

for  1902  . .  . .  15  10  0 

,,  Balance  in  hand  ..  2  10  0 


£18  0  0 


Examined  and  found  correct,  25th  November,  1903. 

C.  Nicholson,  Hon.  Treas.  Geo.'  R.  Oakland  } ^on '  ^uc^to,s- 

London  Institution,  1st  December,  1903. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
By  A.  W.  Mera. 

Gentlemen, — 

In  following  a  President  of  such  undoubted  attainments  as  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Prout,  I  feel  great  diffidence  in  attempting  anything  like  a 
Presidential  Address  ;  but  as  it  appears  to  be  a  bounden  duty  to  say 
something,  I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  thoughts  and  ways  of  a  field  entomologist,  as  I  feel  quite  incom¬ 
petent  to  touch  upon  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  entomological  world  during  the  past  year. 

Doubtless  the  ‘first  thing  that  interests  us  is  the  success  of  our 
Society,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  what  we  have 
j  ust  heard  from  our  able  Secretary  is  both  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
The  work  of  the  Society  has  maintained  its  high  level,  both  in  the 
papers  read  at  its  meetings  and  the  exhibits  shown  ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  from  a  working  lepidopterist  point  of  view,  that  our  Society 
stands  second  to  none.  In  the  matter  of  field-day  excursions,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  is  room  for  improvement,  but  as  I  am  prepared  to 
take  a  large  share  of  the  blame  on  my  own  shoulders  for  the  want  of 
success,  perhaps  the  least  said  the  better.  However,  I  hope  that  next 
season  we  shall  be  able  to  find  members,  with  more  time  than  I  have 
personally,  who  will  undertake  to  conduct  the  outings  with  success, 
and  that"  we  may  arrange  to  have  them  rather  more  frequently  than 
heretofore. 

This  has  been  the  first  year  in  our  history  that  we  have  closed  our 
meetings  during  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  and  although 
the  innovation  was  not  quite  approved  of  by  some  of  us,  I  have  not  heard 
that  anyone  felt  the  need  of  the  meetings  during  that  time.  Since 
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then  the  numbers  at  our  meetings  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
year  before,  and  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
success.  Another  addition  to  our  former  routine  has  been  the  evening 
devoted  to  the  exchange  of  duplicates.  The  suggestion  originated 
with  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hanbury,  and  although  it  was 
found  incompatible  to  apply  the  same  methods  as  those  suggested, 
nevertheless,  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  manner,  duplicates  were 
exchanged  and  distributed,  I  think  i  may  say,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  present,  and  doubtless  the  exchange  evening  will  be  a  feature 
with  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  object  of  a  Society  like  ours  is  not 
only  for  the  advancement  of  entomological  science  in  the  case  of  the 
scientific  entomologist,  but  also  for  the  encouragement  of  entomology 
among  those  less  advanced,  and  to  the  latter  class  my  remarks  must 
be  chiefly  directed  ;  and  under  cover  of  that  apology  I  trust  that  what 
repetition  I  have  indulged  in  will  be  forgiven. 

The  year  we  have  just  passed  through  has  certainly  not  been  an 
eventful  one  from  a  collector’s  point  of  view,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  not 
surprising,  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  the  wettest  summer  for 
something  like  60  years.  Within  the  recollection  of  not  very  old 
entomologists,  the  years  1888  and  1879  were  both  remembered  as 
particularly  wet  seasons,  and  1879  a  remarkably  bad  entomological 
season  ;  but  although  1888  was  almost  as  wet,  in  some  ways  it  was  a 
better  year  for  the  collector.  In  July  of  that  year  there  was  a  very 
considerable  immigration  of  Celerio  (/alii.  I  remember  seeing  a  long 
series  that  were  taken  on  the  wing  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Trimmer  Williams, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  larvte  were,  to  my  knowledge, 
most  abundant  on  the  east  and  south  coasts,  from  Aldeburgh  to  Deal. 
I  heard  of  a  collector  at  Deal  who  took  as  many  as  200  larvae,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  took  a  large  number  at  Aldeburgh.  It  might  almost 
seem  that  unusually  wet  seasons  were  conducive  to  the  migration  of 
certain  insects,  as  in  the  same  year  (1888)  there  were  large  numbers 
of  Pyrameis  cardui  to  be  seen  during  September.  Also,  in  the  wet 
season  of  1879,  there  was  a  remarkable  immigration  of  P.  cardui  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  in  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  most 
striking  immigration  of  the  same  insect.  In  this  case  they  appeared 
to  arrive  about  September  19th  in  our  south-eastern  counties, 
particularly  at  Dovercourt,  Maldon  (in  Essex),  and  also  at  Mucking. 
Until  that  time  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  next  to  none  had 
been  seen,  and  as  all  the  specimens  presented  a  somewhat  worn 
appearance,  the  safe  conclusion  is  that  they  had  migrated.  On 
Saturday,  September  26th,  about  a  week  after  the  first  ones  had  been 
seen,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barking  (in  Essex),  and  in  the 
recreation  grounds  of  that  place  there  were  frequent  patches  of  Sedum 
spectabile  in  full  bloom.  On  two  of  these  patches  of  flowers  I  counted 
as  many  as  seven  P.  cardui  on  each  patch,  the  others  all  having  their 
visitors  in  fewer  numbers.  With  the  arrival  of  P.  cardui  there  were  a 
great  number  of  Pluda  gamma,  with  all  the  appearance  of  having 
arrived  simultaneously.  With  such  an  abnormally  wet  season,  we 
might  well  have  expected  an  unusual  number  of  aberrations  in 
lepidoptera,  but  as  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  nothing  out 
of  the  way  has  been  noticed. 

Doubtless  most  of  us  know  that  Mr.  Bateson  has  been  accumulating 
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data  for  the  last  year  or  two  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
to  which  melanism  in  lepidoptera  in  this  country  is  progressing  or 
otherwise.  This  is  a  most  particularly  interesting  question,  and  I 
hope  our  Society  has  not  been  backward  in  supplying  information. 
Although  I  had  schedules  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
statistics,  I  found  that  my  collecting  was  too  spasmodic  to  be  of  any 
service  in  that  direction.  Nevertheless,  a  collector  may  have  a  very 
shrewd  opinion  without  being  in  a  position  to  give  statistical  results. 
When  we  view  the  increasing  additions  of  melanic  forms  in  different 
insects  in  our  cabinets,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can  only  arrive  at  one 
conclusion.  It  can  hardly  be  owing  to  keener  collectors  than  of  old 
that  these  forms  have  been  discovered  in  more  abundance,  but  that 
the  dark  forms  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  in  those  species 
that  have  already  shown  that  tendency,  and  also,  in  further  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  same  direction,  in  other  species.  It  was  in  May,  1897, 
that  I  took  the  first  Pachys  betularia  var.  doubleday  aria  that  I  had  ever 
seen  in  the  London  district.  Since  then  I  have  met  with  it  twice, 
and  I  hear  from  friends  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take  them 
at  electric  light  in  my  own  neighbourhood  (Forest  Gate). 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  cabinet  specimens  of  melanic  forms  are 
due  to  breeding  by  selection,  particularly  one  of  our  last  additions — 
Gonodontis  bidentata  ab.  nigra.  The  causes  of  this  tendency  to  darken, 
or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  this  spontaneous  development  of  dark  forms, 
has  been  freely  dealt  with  by  abler  hands  than  mine,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  insects  are  more  dark  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  some  of  the  most  noticeable  being  Spilosoma 
menthastri,  Kupethecia  venosata,  Perigoma  albulata,  Mesoleuca  bicolorata, 
Melanippe  jiuctuata,Xylena  monoglypha,Agrotis  lucernea,Triphaena  cornea, 
Amathes  glareosa,  A.  primulae  ( =  f estiva) ,  A.  xanthographa,  Dianthoecia 
conspersa,  Cleoceris  viminalis,  and  also  Hepialus  humuli,  and  it  would 
appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  these  dark  forms  can  only  be 
produced  by  climatic  influence.  In  this  list  it  is  difficult  to  attribute 
the  dark  colour  to  protective  resemblance,  as  all  the  species  are  taken 
in  the  south  of  England  in  various  localities,  and  quite  as  freely  as 
they  occur  in  the  north,  but  in  only  one  or  two  exceptions  have  any 
dark  forms  occurred  in  the  south.  It  is  true  that  a  somewhat  intricate 
theory  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  reason  which  causes  the  var.  in 
H.  humuli;  but  my  humble  opinion  is  that  the  same  reason  that  causes 
the  strength  of  coloration  in  the  above  list  of  species  acts  on  PL.  humuli 
and  produces  that  beautiful  ab.  known  as  hethlandica.  But  it  is  in 
species  such  as  Synopsia  abruptaria,  Phigalia  pedaria,  Pachys  betularia, 
Cymatophora  repandata,  Gonodontis  bidentata,  Tephrosia  biundularia, 
T.  crepuscularia  that  the  apparent  increase  in  dark  forms  has  occurred, 
and  the  causes  are  too  subtle  to  be  easy  of  explanation.  Take,  for 
instance,  S.  abruptaria.  I  have  known  that  insect  as  a  London  species 
certainly  for  the  last  40  years,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  dark  ab.  has  been  taken  at  all  freely,  and  one  can  hardly  imagine 
that  London  now  is  so  much  dirtier  than  it  was  40  years  ago  that  the 
insects  have  assumed  another  tint  of  colour  to  avoid  extermination. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  P.  betularia. 
In  the  case  of  this  species,  the  black  forms  are  not  only  confined  to 
the  towns,  but  to  my  knowledge  are  now  found  in  the  country  districts 
of  Norfolk,  far  away  from  any  manufacturing  centre.  The  thought 
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then  presents  itself  to  us  :  Is  there  a  gradual  and  imperceptible 
alteration  in  our  climate,  which  our  sensitive  lepidoptera  are  the  first 
to  discern,  and  are  adapting  themselves  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
their  comfort  ? 

As  our  Society  is  almost  exclusively  a  lepidopterist’s  society, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  apparent 
decrease  and  increase  of  certain  species,  and  also  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  others,  which,  although  not  necessarily  scarce,  are  usually 
found  among  our  desiderata.  The  first  species  that  presents  itself  to 
my  mind  is  Pharetra  auricorna.  I  believe  the  last  generation  of 
lepidopterists  had  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  them,  but  I  may  safely 
say  that  personally  I  have  never  known  anyone  to  take  it,  and  I  have 
certainly  never  had  that  pleasure  myself.  I  believe  Abbotts  Wood  is 
the  recorded  habitat,  but  whether  it  has  disappeared,  or  is  not  worked 
for,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  the  former  case,  for  I  cannot 
imagine,  with  so  many  active  collectors  that  we  possess,  that  an  insect 
so  much  in  request  should  be  only  waiting  to  be  caught.  Then  we 
have  Trigonophora  empyrea,  which  was  formerly  taken  freely  somewhere 
in  the  Brighton  or  Lewes  district,  which,  to  all  appearance,  has  gone. 
I  was  never  acquainted  with  the  exact  locality,  but  as  Brighton  has 
grown  so  immensely  within  recent  years,  it  may  be  that  now  houses 
stand  where  once  T.  empyrea  flourished,  but  most  probably  it  is  a 
natural  disappearance.  Another  species  that  might  be  mentioned  is 
Fidonia  conspicuata,  which  apparently  is  becoming  much  more  scarce. 
In  1884  I  took  it  freely  in  one  of  its  Suffolk  localities,  and  in  1898  I 
visited  the  spot  again,  with  the  result  of  one  specimen  for  a  hard  day’s 
work.  Since  then  I  have  visited  one  of  its  old  Essex  localities,  with 
our  friend  the  Bev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  but  with  no  success.  In 
looking  over  a  somewhat  old  text-book  by  H.  Noel  Humphreys,  F. 
conspicuata  is  described  as  “  a  common  species  often  found,”  which 
certainly  does  not  hold  good  at  the  present  day.  With  the  march  of 
brick  and  mortar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  our  insects  disappear, 
but  in  the  case  of  F.  conspicuata,  its  old  haunts  have  been  untouched 
by  the  builder,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  partial  disappearance. 
Another  insect  which  I  see  continually  in  the  desiderata  list  is  Bombycia 
fluctuosa.  This  species,  I  believe,  is  always  with  us,  and  only  wants 
working  for.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  taken  freely  by  my  friend 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges  in  Wyre  Forest,  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  common  at 
Keswick,  and  fairly  common  in  Gloucestershire.  Considering  the 
number  of  collectors  that  would  be  glad  of  specimens  for  their  cabinets, 
it  is  almost  surprising  that  some  of  our  more  active  members  have  not 
made  special  efforts  to  obtain  it. 

Xylina  semibrunnea  also  appears  to  be  more  scarce  than  in  former 
years.  Some  of  our  Cambridgeshire  friends  still  take  it  pretty  regularly, 
but  I  have  only  once  taken  it  myself,  and  that  was  about  30  years  ago, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbledon. 

Although  Lyyris  (?)  prunata  is  said  to  be  a  common  insect,  it  is 
surprising  how  seldom  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  London 
entomologist.  Doubtless,  to  a  large  extent,  that  is  due  to  it  being  a 
garden  insect,  and  possibly  it  may  thrive  in  gardens  quite  close  to  us, 
without  being  seen.  I  have  had  this  fact  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
brother  entomologist,  and  it  certainly  agrees  with  my  experience,  as  I 
have  never  once  seen  the  insect  in  a  wild  state. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  with  an  apparently  diminishing  fauna 
in  one  direction,  there  is  to  some  extent  a  compensating  increase,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  is  Plusia  moneta,  which  seems  now  to  be 
fairly  established  with  us.  The  last  two  inclement  seasons  have  done 
nothing  to  diminish  its  numbers,  and  we  maj7'  confidently  hope  that  if 
it  can  stand  the  cold  spring  and  deluge  of  1903,  it  can  stand  anything. 
Perhaps  the  next  in  importance  is  Garadrina  ambigua,  which  has 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  in  1895 
that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  C.  ambigua,  at  Freshwater,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  whilst  sugaring,  and  it  was  then  considered  a  great 
rarity.  Very  soon  after  that  it  was  taken  in  large  numbers  in  South 
Devon,  and  in  September,  1900,  I  saw  it  myself  at  Torcross  in 
abundance.  So  far  it  has  apparently  kept  to  our  South  coast, 
preferring  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Another  insect  which  has  been  taken  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
in  former  years  is  Pachetra  leucophoea,  but  that,  I  should  say,  is  rather 
owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  its  locality  and  habits,  than  to  a  greater 
abundance  of  the  insect.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
Nonagria  sparganii.  This  insect  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Newman, 
and  at  the  present  day  its  habits  and  locality  are  only  known  to  a  few, 
who,  up  to  the  present,  have  kept  it  pretty  well  to  themselves. 

The  present  season  can  hardly  be  considered  rich  in  rarities. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  is  the  capture  of  three  Laphggma  earigua 
on  the  Essex  coast.  South  Down  has  produced  Heliophila  extranea, 
PL.  loreyi,  and  PL.  vitellina  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Pi.  vitellina has 
been  taken  so  freely  this  season  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  during  those 
very  hot  and  dry  summers  which  we  had,  and  which  seemed  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  to  them.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  H.  vitellina  was 
considered  one  of  our  greatest  rarities  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  its 
South  Devon  haunts  had  been  neglected,  or  were  only  visited  by  a  very 
limited  number  of  entomologists.  This,  like  so  many  of  our  other 
rarities,  seldom  leaves  the  coast,  and  in  only  two  instances  have  I  ever 
known  it  to  be  taken  inland.  In  one  case  a  specimen  was  taken  in  the 
New  Forest  by  Mrs.  Hanbury,  and  the  other  was  taken  by  my  late 
friend,  W.  T.  Sturt,  in  his  garden  at  Finchley.  There  is  an  interesting 
record  of  Da/dmis  nerii  having  been  taken  this  year  in  Warwickshire, 
on  October  9th,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  it  must  have  been  bred 
there,  as  the  specimen  was  perfectly  clean.  No  doubt  many  of  our 
rarer  hawk  moths  do  emerge  in  this  country,  but  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  they  are  the  offspring  of  parents  that  have  immigrated  in  the 
spring,  and  the  larvae  from  which  have  fed  up  and  emerged  the  same 
year.  A  still  greater  rarity  than  all,  which  perhaps  ought  to  have 
headed  the  list,  is  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  Upliima  stolida  by  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  Jager.  It  was  taken  at  sugar,  towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  near  Dartmouth.  This  is  a  North  African  species,  and  quite 
new  to  Britain.  It  closely  resembles  the  genus  Heliothis,  which  is 
fairly  represented  with  us.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
occasional  visitors,  and  we  may  hope  this  one  is  only  the  pioneer  to 
others. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to 
the  Secretaries  for  their  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  they 
have  accepted,  and  I  certainly  congratulate  the  members  in  retaining 
their  services,  together  with  the  other  officers  of  the  Society,  all  of 
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whom  have  worked  with  devotion  to  duty,  and  in  harmony  with  all. 
I  regret  that  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Nicholson,  has  felt  obliged  to  resign  his 
office,  and  I  am  sure  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  long 
period  that  he  has  held  the  post,  and  for  the  tact  and  business-like 
habits  which  he  has  always  shown.  Although  we  are  all  sorry  to  part 
with  him  as  Treasurer,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his  services  are  still 
retained  on  the  Council.  In  our  new  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett, 
who  is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  I  am  convinced  the  Society  has  made 
a  happy  choice. 

Finally  I  have  most  sincerely  to  thank  the  members  on  behalf  of 
myself.  First  in  overlooking  my  short  comings  during  the  past  year, 
and  secondly,  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in  re-electing  me  as 
their  President.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  best  wishes  are  with  the 
Society  and  I  trust  that  during  the  coming  year,  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
see  no  backward  movement. 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 


VARIATION  IN  SCIADION  (GNOPHOS)  OBSCURATA. 

(Read  January  “20th,  1903,  by  Louis  B.  PROUT.) 

I  know  of  no  species  in  the  whole  of  our  lepidopterous  fauna 
which  possesses  greater  interest  for  the  student  of  variation  than  the 
one  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  paper  this  evening.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  fancier  of  mere  freaks  and  sports,  indeed,  it  would 
certainly  take  a  back  seat  compared  with  Arctia  caia,  Spilote  grossu- 
lariata,  and  many  others  that  could  be  mentioned ;  and  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  the  very  localised  red -sandstone  form  (var.  et  ab. 
argillaceana,  Stgr.),  and  the  most  extreme  white  Lewes  aberration,  I 
have  never  seen  a  specimen — so  far  as  I  can  recollect — which  would 
have  fetched  more  than  a  few  pence  at  Stevens’.* 

No,  its  interest,  as  I  hardly  need  to  remind  you,  lies  in  the  fact  of 
its  beautiful  and  easily-comprehended  adjustments  to  its  very  varied 
geological  environments,!  and  its  consequent  usefulness  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  truth  of  the  now  almost  universally  accepted  theory  of 
Natural  Selection.  As  Mr.  Tutt  wrote,  in  his  articles  on  “  Melanism 
and  Melanochroism  ”  (Ent.  Bee.,  i.,  p.  123)  : — 

“  But  to  take  a  special  case  where  the  direct  influence  of  humidity 
can,  compared  with  ‘  natural  selection,’  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  variation  in  colour.  Gnophos  abscurata,  as  is  well-known,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples.  I  devote  a  drawer  to  the  series  of  this 
species  in  my  collection,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  I  find  that  among  the 
specimens  captured  on  the  chalk  a  large  percentage  of  pale  forms 
occur,  assimilating  most  perfectly  to  the  chalk  on  which  they  rest ; 
but  even  here,  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  there  is  general  varia¬ 
tion  within  narrow  limits  in  both  sexes,  and  the  females  are  generally 
darker  than  the  males.  I  have  always  supposed  this  latter  phase  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  females  appear  to  rest  more  among  the 
herbage  than  do  the  males.  On  very  impure  limestones  grey  forms 
occur,  assimilating  most  perfectly  with  the  limestone  ;  while  on  peat, 
dark  peaty-black  coloured  specimens  are  found.  On  slate  formations 
intensely  dark  slate-coloured,  or  black  specimens  are  the  ordinary 
form,  while  I  have  very  red  specimens  from  the  red  sandstone  forma¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  complete  response  to  environment,  and  I  leave  my 
readers  to  infer  how  special  races  of  this  species  have  been  brought 

*  Mr.  Barrett  (Lep.  Brit.,  vii.,  p.  160)  mentions  one  casual  aberration  from 
Bond’s  collection,  of  wholly  shining  greyish  white,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  dark 
scales  or  markings. 

f  Vaughan  is  reported  to  have  once  exhibited  at  the  Entom.  Society  a 
very  varied  series  in  illustration  of  this,  but  unfortunately  the  details  are  not 
recorded. 
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about,  and  why,  on  the  rocks,  naturally  dark  or  artificially  darkened 
by  rain,  black  forms  are  generally  found.”  And  a  little  further  on  : 
“  Although  humidity  or  wetness,  by  darkening  the  surfaces  on  which 
the  insects  rest,  would  intensify  the  colour,  yet  the  particular 
geological  form  is  here  the  prevailing  factor,  or  why  should  we  get 
white  forms  on  the  purer  cretaceous  strata,  grey  on  the  impure  lime¬ 
stones,  red  on  the  red  sandstones,  black  on  the  slate  and  schists,  and 
brownish -black  on  peat  ?  ” 

Thus  Mr.  Tutt  admitted,  even  at  a  time  when  he  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  having  been  a  special  pleader  for  a  moisture-melanism 
theory  which  he  had  brought  .forward,  that  the  influences  producing 
the  variation  in  Sciadion  obscurata  were  mainly  other  than  those  which 
his  theory  assumed.  I  am  not  preparing  my  present  paper  with  a 
view  to  opposing  the  view  which  Mr.  Tutt  held  at  that  time — or,  at 
least,  a  little  earlier — for  we  find  that  his  position  gradually,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  shifted  as  his  articles  proceeded.  Inasmuch  as 
he  has  now  probably  abandoned  the  theory  himself*,  it  were  quite 
unnecessary  to  waste  words  in  an  endeavour  to  refute  it. 

As  compared  with  the  majority  of  our  most  variable  Geometers, 
and  also  with  so  many  Agrotids,  etc.,  the  speciality  of  D.  obscurata 
strikes  one  as  consisting  in  its  comparative  lack  of  striking  variability 
in  any  single  locality.  I  say  “  comparative”  advisedly,  for  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  interesting  and  well  varied  series  which  I  have  seen 
from  Folkestone,  nor  of  the  existence  side  by  side  of  two  very  different 
forms  on  the  coast  near  Babbacombe,  and  probably  in  a  few  other 
places.  But  I  think  I  shall  carry  you  with  me  in  the  general  state¬ 
ment  if  you  will  reflect  on  your  own  experiences  with  the  species  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  myself  should  no  more  expect  to  find  a  black  or  reddish 
specimen  at  Sandown,  or  a  white  or  reddish  one  on  White  Moor  (New 
Forest),  than  I  should  expect  to  find  Smerinthus  ocellata  var.  atlanticus 
in  a  London  garden.  Contrast  the  case  of  some  other  variable  species 
which  will  readily  occur  to  us.  It  was  only  at  our  last  meeting  that 
our  President  was  remarking  (a  propos  of  an  exhibit  of  Agrochola 
limosa)  that  it  appeared  that  the  whole  range  of  known  forms  could 
readily  be  obtained  in  any  single  locality  where  it  occurred.  I  made 
a  similar  statement  in  our  London  fauna  list  (Trans.  City  Lond.  Ent. 
Soc.,  ix.,  p.  72)  in  connection  with  our  ubiquitous  friend  Triphaeha 
pronuba.  1  am  at  present  breeding  a  very  interesting  variable  series 
of  T.  comes-',  the  offspring  of  a  black  5  taken  at  Findhorn ;  and 
although  they  include  black  and  deep-red  specimens  which  one  could 
not  hope  to  match  from  any  south  British  locality,  yet  there  are  also 
a  number  of  specimens  as  pale  as  any  which  we  get  in  the  south. 
Among  geometrid  species,  I  need  only  instance  Xanthorhoe  Jiuctuata, 
on  whose  variation  I  read  a  paper  before  this  Society  on  April  21st, 
1896  (vide  Ent.  Fwc.,  viii.,  54,  et,  seq.). 

It  is  true  there  are  many  local  forms  in  various  Noctuids  and 

*  I  do  not  reckon  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  melanism  is  often  due  to  a 
darkening  of  tree  trunks  by  moisture  as  equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  the  theory 
with  which  Mr.  Tutt  set  out,  that  melanism  is  (physiologically)  due  to  moisture. 
To  regard  the  two  ideas  as  identical  would  be  to  land  oneself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
logical  difficulties. 

*  The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  nomenclature  of  this  unhappy 
species,  and  I  fear  I  was  rash  in  accepting  Snellen’s  synonymy  in  our  London  list. 

I  provisionally  revert  to  the  well-known  and  safe  name. 
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Geometrids,  which  the  trained  eye  can  locate  in  a  moment ;  and  one 
hears  the  remark,  “  Those  are  evidently  an  Orkney  series  of  Ayrotis 
cursoria,”  or  “  that  is  the  Shetland  form  of  Cidaria  immanata  ”  ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  both  the  last-named  species  vary  enormously 
in  many  of  the  localities  where  they  occur,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  on  a  footing  with  Sciadion  obscurata. 

That  S.  obscurata  should  have  acquired  a  much  greater  fixity  than 
the  bulk  of  the  Geometers,  which  assimilate  to  much  more  variable 
surroundings  than  the  bare  soil,  rocks,  etc.,  to  which  the  first-named 
seems  to  be  entirely  restricted,  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  a 
good  deal  harder  to  see  why  so  few  (if  any)  of  the  Noctuids  have 
attained  to  an  equally  beautiful  adjustment,  for  a  great  number  of 
them  admittedly  rest  on  the  ground.  One  can  hardly  go  into  the 
numerous  probable  explanations  which  arise  in  one’s  mind  as  one 
contemplates  individual  cases  ;  for  that  would  involve  the  conversion 
of  a  paper  on  the  variability  of  one  particular  species  into  one  on 
variation  in  general.  I  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that : — 

(1)  Some  of  our  Agrotids,  etc.,  are  more  restricted  than  D.  obscurata 
to  some  one  particular  kind  of  soil,  and  so  have  not  had  the  chance  of 
exhibiting  their  adaptability  on  quite  so  wide  a  scale.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  sand-hill  group,  which  undoubtedly  do  vary  geographically 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  sand,  but  do  not  make  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  us,  simply  because  there  is  not  nearly  such  a  wide 
colour  difference  between  sand  and  sand,  as  between  black  rocks,  white 
chalk,  and  red  sandstone,  etc. 

(2)  The  resting  posture  of  our  Noctuids  is  such  that  they  do  not 
cover  any  wide  area  when  seated,  and  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
protection  than  S.  obscurata ,  with  its  fully-spread  wings,  even  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  ’prevailing  colour  of  the  soil.  There  are  few 
situations  where  the  conditions  of  colour  are  so  absolutely  uniform  as 
to  preclude  the  likelihood  of  the  escape  of  Noctuid  specimens  which 
differ  therefrom. 

(3)  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  restless  Geometrids  are  more  keenly 
persecuted  at  the  time  when  they  should  (ideally)  be  at  rest,  than  are 
the  much  more  lethargic  Noctuids,  and  that  they,  therefore,  stand  in 
need  of  a  more  absolute  protection  to  counteract  this.  For  instance, 
one  may  suppose  that  plenty  of  Jaspidiaperla  on  the  walls,  or  Agrotids, 
etc.,  on  the  ground,  are  passed  over  by  their  enemies  even  when  only 
very  partially  protected,  provided  they  remain  absolutely  immobile  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  might  not  be  within  their  power  to  drop 
aud  vanish,  as  most  entomologists  have  seen  S.  obscurata  do  at  times. 
The  last-named  is  generally  such  a  timid  creature  that  it  starts  up  at 
the  very  slightest  disturbance  in  its  vicinity,  half  defeating  the  object 
of  its  protective  coloration  ;  and  if  that  were  not  very  perfectly  adjusted, 
the  species  would,  perhaps,  have  but  a  poor  chance  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  fixity  (apparently)  of  the  forms  of 
D.  obscurata  in  most  districts  where  it  occurs,  it  would  make  a  very 
interesting  subject  for  experiments  in  breeding,  and  I  have  only  been 
deterred  from  trying  it  by  its  unfortunate  vice  of  hibernating  as  a  small 
larva.  Perhaps  if  we  raised  a  large  number  we  should  find  a  larger 
range  of  variation  from  a  single  locality  than  we  at  present  suspect;  for 
it  is  always  possible  that  reversions  to  other  types,  etc.,  may  be  taking 
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place,  and  although  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  prevalent  form 
for  the  locality  is  the  one  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  there, 
yet  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  divergent  ones  are  absent  in  a  state  of 
nature — maybe  they  are  snapped  up  by  other  enemies  before  we  have 
seen  them.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  however,  that  we  should  find  the 
forms  remaining  tolerably  constant.  Their  evolution  cannot  have  been 
at  all  recent,  even  if  that  of  some  of  our  melanic  lepidoptera  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  can  be  regarded  as  recent,  but  must  have  had 
an  enormous  length  of  time  to  acquire  stability  in  an  unaltering, 
or  almost  unaltering,  environment ;  and  one  would  not  expect  such 
stability  to  be  easily  upset. 

The  same  circumstances  upon  which  I  have  been  dwelling,  go  far 
to  excuse  our  old  English  entomologists  for  their  mistake  in  splitting 
up  Sciadion  obscurata  into  two  or  more  species.  If  an  entomologist 
collected  in  only  two  localities,  say  Lewes  and  Lyndhurst,  he  might 
reasonably  say,  after  the  longest  experience,  that  he  had  found  his 
“  two  species  ”  perfectly  constant  in  their  own  localities,  and  had 
never  taken  a  specimen  of  one  mixed  amongst  the  other.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  some  of  those  (comparatively  few)  localities  where  the 
conditions  were  more  inconstant,  and  light  and  dark  forms  blended, 
which  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  theory  that  there  was  more 
than  one  species.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  such  localities  very 
closely.  Unfortunately,  I  have  never  collected  the  species  at  Folke¬ 
stone,  where  the  interesting  banded  forms  occur,  and  also,  I  believe, 
occasional  pretty  dark  specimens  among  the  usual  chalk  forms  ;  but  I 
fancy  I  have  been  told  that  the  place  is  not  a  pure  unmixed  chalk 
locality,  and  that  the  darker  admixture  can  be  logically  accounted  for 
by  those  who  know  the  spot.  It  is  undoubtedly  so  at  Petitor,  near 
Babbacombe,  where  the  sandy  (or  almost  reddish)  var.  argillacearia 
occurs  together  with  a  grey  form  ;  when  I  say  that  the  spot  is  exactly 
at  the  junction  of  the  limestone  with  the  red  sandstone,  I  need  not 
add  any  further  explanation.  A  few  miles  away  (at  Hope’s  Nose), 
where  one  is  fairly  off  the  red  sandstone,  I  have  never  met  with  a 
single  example  of  var.  argillacearia. 

On  account,  too,  of  the  “comparative  fixity  of  the  forms  of 
S.  obscurata  in  most  districts,”  we  often  hear  collectors  speak  of  “  the 
New  Forest  form,”  “  the  Lewes  form,”  and  so  on  ;  and  this  makes  a 
satisfactory  nomenclature  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  it  is  obviously 
more  concise,  and  in  many  ways  better,  to  use  a  proper  varietal 
nomenclature  in  Latin.  This  has  been  partly  done  in  Staudinger’s 
Catalog,  etc.,  and  probably  would  have  been  more  used  in  Britain  if 
some  confusion  had  not  crept  in  as  to  the  application  of  the  names. 
I  now  propose  to  give  a  very  brief  historical  account  of  the  nomencla¬ 
ture,  and  to  draw  up  a  classification  of  the  principal  forms  with  their 
right  names ;  and  I  trust  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  be  helping  some 
who  have  hitherto  been— as  I  was  myself  until  I  set  myself  to  work 
for  this  paper — in  uncertainty  regarding  the  application  of  the  names. 

Geometra  obscurata,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  first  made  known  as 
a  species  by  Schiffermuller  and  Denis  in  their  work  on  the  Lepidoptera 
of  Vienna,  in  1776*,  but  their  description  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 


*  Vide  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (7)  vi.,  p.  158,  for  this  date  and  bibliographical 
details. 
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was  quite  useless,  and  even  misleading  ;  in  fact,  excepting  the  group 
characters,  there  is  no  indication  beyond  “  Rubus  caesius  larva,”  and 
Staudinger  rejects  it  as  a  “  catalogue  name.”  Its  elucidation,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  works  of  Fabricius  and  Treitschke,  who  saw 
Schiffermiiller’s  collection,  and  Hiibner,  to  whom  Schiffermiiller  lent 
many  specimens  for  figuring.  The  first-named  (Fabricius)  changed 
the  name"  to  Phalaena  lividata,  apparently  to  avoid  collision  with 
another  Phalaena  obscurata,  which  immediately  follows  in  his  list,! 
but  instead  of  escaping  homonymy,  he  really  hereby  created  it,  for 
there  was  already  a  Phalaena  lividata  (Clerck’s)  since  1759,  and  he  has 
not  been  followed.  Hiibner  followed  in  1796  with  a  figure  (fig.  146), 
and,  with  his  usual  perversity,  changed  the  termination  of  the  name 
to  -aria,  and  the  species  received  a  fuller  description  in  1827  at  the 
hands  of  Treitschke,  j  who  reverted  to  the  original  name  of  obscurata. 

In  the  meanwhile  Esper,  not  recognising  the  inadequate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Schiffermiiller  and  Fabricius,  had  figured  and  redescribed  the 
species  as  new§,  giving  it  the  name  of  anthr acinar ia,  called  carbonana 
by  error  on  the  plate  ;  and  Donovan,  in  like  case  with  Esper,  gave  a 
very  bad  figure  and  a  short  description||  under  the  name  of  quadri- 
pustulata.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  standard  works  of  Haworth, 
Treitschke,  Duponchel,  and  others,  recognition  has  been  easy,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  further  names  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  typical 
forms,  except  by  the  amiable  but  incompetent  Walker,  who  diagnosed 
a  perfectly  normal  example  (locality  not  known)  as  a  new  species 
under  the  name  of  Gnophos  notata H. 

Guenee  also  refers  to  sordaria,  Bkh.,  and  pull  aria,  Hb.  (fig.  145), 
here,  but  I  think  erroneously.  The  description  of  the  former  was 
simply  adapted  from  Thunberg’s  Phalaena  sordaria,  which  is  now 
well  known  to  be  a  quite  different  species — the  northern  form  of  the 
Gnophos  mendicaria  of  Herrich- Schaffer.  The  latter  ( pullaria ,  Hb.) 
is  a  very  obscuraria- like  figure,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much 
trouble,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  any  of  our  old  English 
authors,  and  even  down  to  Stainton’s  Manual  (1859)  ;  but  after 
careful  study  of  Hiibner’s  figure,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Staudinger  is  right  in  referring  it,  as  an  aberrant  specimen,  to 
the  true  pullata  of  Schiffermiiller  and  Treitschke. 

I  have  still  to  add,  before  proceeding  to  summarise  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  varieties,  a  few  words  on  the  work  of  our  early  English 
authors.  Haworth,  in  1809**,  gave  two  species,  which  he  identified 
from  Hiibner’s  figures  as  pullaria  and  obscuraria,  but  which  were 
really  the  light  and  dark  forms  respectively  of  our  one  species  ; 
indeed,  he  himself  shrewdly  suspected  that  they  might  not  be 
specifically  distinct.  As  for  his  serotinaria  (p.  311),  which  he 
places  between  auroraria  and  pendularia,  there  seems  some  uncertainty 


*  Mant.  Ins.,  ii.,  p.  199,  No.  121,  (1787). 

+  This  obscurata  was  apparently  first  described  by  Fabricius,  from  Germany, 
in  1777  {Gen.  Ins.  Mant.,  p.  287),  and  is  determined  by  Worneburg  as  =  pullata, 
Schiff.  ;  but  there  are  difficulties  which  the  present  is  not  the  place  to  discuss. 

J  Schmett.  Eur.,  vi.,  pt.  1,  p.  168. 

§  Schmett.  inAbbild,  v.,  p.  127,  pi.  25,  figs.  5-7  (1799  ?). 

||  Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Ins.,  xii.,  p.  63,  pi.  463  (1808). 

H  List  Lep.  Ins.  Brit.  Mas.,  xxvi.,  p.  1547* * * § **(1862). 

**  Lep.  Brit.,  p.  314,  Nos.  115  and  116. 
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about  it,  but  as  he  cites  Hiibner  (though  only  with  a  query),  it  should 
he  a  Sdadion  ( Gnophos ),  and,  therefore,  another  light  form  of 
£>.  obscurata ,* * * §  as  it  was  certainly  the  serotinaria  of  Stephens  and 
Wood.  Stephens!  added  yet  another  supposed  species  through 
mistaken  identification  of  a  Hiibnerian  figure — namely,  dilucidaria. 
Wood  figures  the  same  four  in  his  Index  Entomologicus  (figs.  626- 
629),  but  the  mistake  with  regard  to  serotinaria  and  dilucidaria  was 
soon  discovered J,  and  Westwood  sinks  them  as  varieties  of  pullata, 
i.e.,  of  the  paler  forms  of  obscurata.  Pullata  ( Auctt .  Brit,  nec,  Schiff.) 
died  harder,  and  although  Guenee  in  1857  accepted  the  correct  German 
synonymy,  Stainton,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Manual ,  maintained  the  old 
British  usage  of  pullata.  But  Doubleday’s  widely-circulated  second 
edition§,  dated  the  same  year  as  Stainton,  soon  obtained  currency  in 
this  country  for  Guenee’s  corrected  nomenclature. 

I  have  already,  in  my  quotation  from  Tutt,  reminded  you  of  the 
general  range  of  colour  variation  to  which  S.  obscurata  is  subject. 
Roughly,  perhaps  four  is  the  most  convenient  number  of  colour  groups 
to  mention,  although  every  division  attempted  must  necessarily  be 
arbitrary,  inasmuch  as  every  intergrade  is  liable  to  occur.  But  by 
choosing  the  number  four,  I  am  able  to  use  the  familiar  and  (as  applied 
to  insects)  comprehensive  terms  black,  white  and  grey,  with  the 
addition  of  the  interesting  forms  in  which  the  sandy  or  reddish  hue — 
which  is  often  traceable  in  a  few  scales — becomes  dominant.  Staudin- 
ger’s  Catalogue  recognises  three  of  these  ( Dritte  Auflage,  p.  844),  the 
whitish  (var.  calceata),  the  sandy  or  clay-coloured  (var.  argillacearia) , 
and  the  residue,  or  the  dark  and  darkish  specimens  comprehensively 
( obscurata  type).  Unfortunately  his  diagnosis  of  var.  calceata — “  alis 
cinereis  ”  has  been  misinterpreted  by  Robson  and  Gardner||,  who  give 
“var.  calceata,  Std.  Cat.,"  as  “from  peat  districts,  nearly  black,” 
and  call  the  very  pale  form  from  the  chalk  “  var.  serotinaria, 
W.V.  !  ”  The  “  brown  ”  form  from  clay  or  sand  districts  they  give  as 
“  var.  dilucidaria,  Stph.,”  adding  argillacearia,  Std.  Cat.,  and  pullata, 
Hb.,  as  synonyms  thereto;  the  latter  citation  should  evidently  be 
deleted.  Mr.  Tuttll  has  given  us  a  rather  better  idea  of  what 
Staudinger’s  classification  meant,  for  he  says  that  “  the  white  form  is 
known  as  var.  calceata,"  but  he  has  unfortunately  missed  a  point  in 
dealing  with  var.  argillacearia,  by  rendering  Staudinger’s  argillaceo- 
griseis  simply  as  “the  grey  form,”  and  so  applying  it  to  the  form  which 
is  “  common  on  limestone  formations.” 

As  I  have  compared  the  various  type  figures  and  descriptions  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  a  scheme  which 
is  sufficiently  accurate  to  furnish  a  working  basis  for  the  future,  and 
so  avoid — for  the  best-known  forms  at  least — the  need  for  the  circum¬ 
locutory  references  with  which  we  have  generally  hitherto  had  to  be 


*  “  Albidis,  atomis  numerosis  fuscis,”  apparently  described  from  a  single 
specimen,  locality  unknown. 

t  Cat.  Brit.  Ins.,  ii,  p.  140  (1829)  ;  III.  Haust.,  iii.,  p.  267  (1831). 

}  Dale  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suspect  that  all  four  might  be  vars.  of 
one  species  ( Ent .  Mag.,  i.,  p.  515,  October,  1833). 

§  The  Zoologist  Synonymic  List  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,  2nd 
edition  (1859). 

||  A  List  of  British  Lepidoptera  and  their  named  Varieties,  p.  35. 

II  British  Moths,  p.  297  (1896). 
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satisfied  in  this  country.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  present  the 
said  scheme. 

I.  Grey  forms  (with  or  without  some  ochreous  admixture,  but  never 
with  such  at  all  strongly  developed).  Obscurata,  Schiff.,  Tr.  (pro 
parte),  Dup.  (pi.  185,  fig.  7),  Gn.,  Barr.,  etc. ;  obscuraria,  Tutt  (pi.  xi., 
fig.  11) ;  anthracinaria,  Esp. ;  ?  quadripustulata,  Don.;  argillacearia, 
Tutt  [nee  Stgr.). 

II.  Black  or  blackish  forms. — Obscuraria,  Hb.  (fig.  146),  Hw.  ( pro 
parte!),  Wood  (fig.  629);  obscurata,  Staint.,  Mosley  ( Gnophos ,  pi.  1, 
fig.  2),  Barr.  (pi.  305,  fig.  16);  calceata,  Robs,  and  Gard.  (nec  Stgr.). 

III.  White  or  whitish  forms. — Pullaria,  Hw.,  Stph.,  Wood  (fig. 
628)  ;  pullata,  Staint. ;  serotinaria,  Hw.  (?),  Stph.,  Wood  (fig.  629), 
Robs,  and  Gard. ;  obscuraria  var.,  Mill.  (Ami.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  1853, 
pi.  xiii.,  fig.  1)  ;  obscurata  var.,  Mosley  (fig.  5),  Barr.  (pi.  305,  fig.  If, 
If,  ?  lc,  ?  1 j) ;  calceata ,  Stgr.  Cat.,  Tutt,  Mosley  (fig.  1). 

IV.  Brown  or  sandy  forms. —  Pullata,  Dup.  (pi.  185,  fig.  6) ;  dilu- 
cidaria,  Stph.  (?),  Wood  (fig.  627),  Robs,  and  Gard.  ;  argillacearia, 
Stgr.  ;  obscurata  var.,  Mosley  (fig.  3),  Barr.  (pi.  305,  fig.  lg). 

Guenee*  makes  five  forms,  through  his  having  separated  pullata, 
Dup.,  from  dilucidaria,  Stph.,  Wd.,  with  which  he  admits  it  agrees  in 
colour.  .  His  var.  D  is  my  form  II,  his  var.  A  my  III,  his  vars.  B 
and  C  my  IV. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  figures,  etc.,  difficult  to  locate,  either 
because  poorly  executed  or  because  more  or  less  intermediate ;  for 
instance,  the  pullata  of  Stephens  and  Wood  was  the  darkest  chalk 
form,  and  might  with  equal  propriety  be  classed  under  group  I,  but 
for  the  desirability  of  keeping  all  the  chalk  forms  together.  The 
following  list  of  fairly  recognisable  varieties  and  sub-varieties  will 
supply  the  further  detail. 

la.  Obscurata,  Schiff.  =  lividata,  Fb. — Medium  grey,  with  the  black 
lines  well  expressed  (“griseis,  nigro  undatis,”  Fb.,  Mont.,  ii. ,  p.  199) 
=  notata,  Walk.  (“  obscure  cinereis,”  etc.,  type  specimen  extant  in 
Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  Coll.).  This  is  quite  a  frequent  form  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  ;  it  is  not,  however,  well  represented  in  my  collec¬ 
tion,  though  my  palest  New  Forest  examples  belong  here. 

16.  Var.  et  ab.  (Anthracinaria  Esp.  =  argillacearia,  Tutt  (nec 
Stgr.). —Medium  grey,  somewhat  blended  with  brown.  This  is  the 
common  S.  Devon  form,  and  I  have  it  also  from  N.  Devon,  it  seems  to 
be  generallg  rather  less  sharply  black  marked  than  form  No.  Ia,  but 
of  course  there  is  no  absolute  law  about  this. 

lc.  Var.  et  ab.  Uniformata,  mihi  (n.  var.). — Shining  grey  with 
little  or  no  black  freckling  and  the  lines  very  weakly  expressed.  This 
form  occurs  with  the  preceding  in  the  Lynton  district,  and  appears, 
from  what  Barrett  says,  and  from  some  specimens  in  the  national 
collection,  to  form  a  regular  local  race  on  some  parts  of  the  Welsh 
coast. 

ld.  Ab.  (?)  Quadripustulata,  Don. — Grey,  tinged  with  purple,  lines 
well  expressed.  Donovan’s  figure  is  very  had,  though  I  cannot  quite 
endorse  Guenee’s  statement  that  it  would  represent  Cyclopliora  orbicu- 
laria  just  as  well  as  Sciadion  obscurata.  It  shows  an  evidently 
exaggerated  violet  coloration,  but,  as  the  text  also  indicates  that  it 


Ur.  ct  Phal.,  i.,  pp.  302-304  (1857). 
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was  “  glossed  with  purple,”  I  suppose  that  specimens  do  exist  to  which 
this  varietal  name  may  be  applied.  Donovan’s  example  was  captured 
“on  a  sandy  plain  close  to  the  Severn  sea,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  between  Newton  and  Kensig.” 

I  la.  Var.  et  ah.  Obscuriorata,  mihi  (n.  var.)  =  obscuraria,  Hb.  (nec- 
ata,  Schiff.)  =  calceata,  Robs,  and  Gard.,  nec  Stgr. — Dark  grey  or 
blackish,  yet  somewhat  variegated,  traces  of  the  original  pale  ground 
colour  being  still  perceptible,  and  the  black  transverse  lines  generally 
well  visible.  This  is  the  ordinary  peat  form  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
is  also  one  of  the  common  forms  on  the  continent;  I  think  Mr.  Horne, 
of  Aberdeen,  informed  our  member,  Mr.  Shaw,  that  it  is  the  Scotch 
mountain  form. 

IK.  Ab.  Saturata,  mihi  (n.  ab.). — Amongst  the  var.  obscuriorata, 
specimens  occasionally  occur  of  an  intense  and  almost  uniform  black, 
which  seem  worth  distinguishing  from  the  normal  peat  forms ;  I 
therefore  propose  naming  them  ab.  saturata. 

Ilia.  Var.  et  ab.  Calceata,  Stgr.  Cat.,  ed.  1,  p.  72  (1861),  =s ero- 
tinaria,  Hw.  (?),  Stph.,  Wd.,  Gn.,  Robs,  and  Gard.  “  Cinereous  ”  in 
the  sense  of  a  very  pale  ashy,  black  lines  distinct,  freckling  somewhat 
sparse.  That  this  is  what  Staudinger  means  is  shown  by  his  reference 
to  Milliere’s  very  pale  figure,  and  to  his  statement  that  it  appears  as  a 
“  var.”  in  southern  England,  as  well  as  by  the  implication  from  the 
name  calceata  itself.  Yet  Milliere’s  figure  is  more  ochreous-tinted  than 
our  English  chalk  form,  and  indeed  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  latter 
from  any  extra-British  locality  ;  unfortunately  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  examples  from  the  south-east  of  France  and  from  Dalmatia 
and  Armenia  which  Staudinger  refers  here.  Meantime,  I  leave  his 
name  to  cover  virtually  all  the  ground  which  he  intended,  namely,  all 
the  really  pale  forms,  excepting  the  extreme  aberration  next  to  be 
noticed. 

UK.  Ab.  Mundata,  mihi  (n.  ab.),  —  obscurata  var.,  Barr.,  pi.  305, 
fig.  It'.-/'. — xVlmost  pure  Avhitish,  with  virtually  no  markings,  excepting 
the  annulets.  This  exquisitely  chaste  form  is  known  to  collectors  as 
the  extreme  Lewes  form,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  from  any  other 
locality"1. 

IIIc.  Ab.  (i et  var.  ?)  Woodiata,  mihi,  =2>ullata,  Hw.  (pro  parte), 
Wd.  (fig.  628),  nec  Hb.,  ?  =  obscurata  var.,  Barr.,  pi.  305,  fig.  If. — 
Ground  colour  pale,  much  as  in  var.  calceata,  but  the  freckling  con¬ 
siderably  denser,  resulting  in  a  darker  and  greyer  effect,  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  decreasing  distinction  of  the  black  lines.  I  pro¬ 
pose  this  name  for  the  darkest  chalk  forms,  such  as  I  frequently 
get  at  Sandown  ;  Wood,  who  figures  a  specimen  of  this  description 
(a  little  too  brown,  perhaps)  under  the  name  of  pullata,  says  it  is  common 
behind  Dover  Castle;  Barrett’s  fig.  lc  is  said  to  be  from  the  “  Kent 
Coast.” 

IIIc/.  Ab.  Fasciata,  Mihi  (n.  ab.),  —obscurata  var.,  Mosley,  fig.  4, 
Barr.,  pi.  305,  fig.  Id. — Inner  and  outer  areas  pale,  median  area  con¬ 
siderably  darkened.  This  is  the  well-known  “  Folkestone  banded 
form,”  and  I  have  thought  it  best  to  classify  it  under  group  III 


*  Milliere’s  figure,  to  which  I  have  referred  under  var.  calceata,  closely 
approaches  it,  but  it  is  not  quite  clean  enough  ;  Mosley’s  (Var.  Brit.  Lep.,  Gnophos, 
pi.  1,  fig.  )  is  certainly  intended  for  it,  but  seems  too  fleshy-tinted. 
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because  it  is  much  more  natural  to  call  the  inner  and  outer  areas 
the  “  ground-colour  ”  than  the  central. 

IV«.  Var.  et  ab.  Argillacearia,  Stgr.  Cat.,  ed.  2,  p.  166  (1871), 
—pullata,  Dup.  ( nec  Hb.)  =dilucidaria,  Stph.  (?),  Wd.,  fig.  627,  Gn., 
Robs,  and  Gard.,  =  obscurata  var.,  Mosley,  fig.  3,  Barr.,  pi.  305,  fig.  1  g. 
— Sandy  or  almost  reddish  in  colour,  showing  the  nearest  assimilation 
of  which  the  species  is  capable  to  the  bright  red  of  our  sandstone 
formations.  Duponchel’s  and  Wood’s  figures  are  not  so  bright  as 
Barrett’s,  or  as  my  most  extreme  specimens ;  but  I  see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  separating  them. 

I V6.  Var.  (et  ab.  ?)  Zeitunaria,  Stgr.  Cat.,  ed.  3,  p.  344  (1901). — 
Larger  than  the  preceding  ;  wings  dark  grey,  sprinkled  with  ochreous. 
This  is  a  local  race  in  the  Taurus,  and  the  Leech  collection  had  a  $ 
from  Syria,  where  it  is  perhaps  an  “  aberration,”  as  his  Syrian  $  was 
comparatively  normal,  except  in  its  large  size.  The  rich  mixture  of 
dark  grey  with  ochreous,  combined  with  its  large  size,  give  the  var. 
zeitunaria  a  handsome  and  striking  appearance,  and  I  have  hitherto 
seen  no  British  specimens  at  all  like  it. 

IVc.  (?)  Var.  (?)  Mordinaria,  Stgr.,  Cat.,  ed.  3,  p.  345  (1901). — 
This  Asiatic  form  has  also  the  colour  of  var.  argillacearia,  but  its 
more  deeply  emarginate  hindwings  and  some  other  peculiarities  lead 
Staudinger  to  suspect  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  species. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  must  mention  one 
named  form  which  has  been  erected  by  Fuchs,  but  so  unsatisfactorily 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  classify  it,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  limit 
it  to  any  particular  style  of  ground  colour.  It  is  the  ab.  (var.  ?) 
bivinctata,  Fuchs,  Jahrb.  Nass.,  liii.,  p.  53  (1900),  and  is  characterised 
solely  by  the  strongly  pronounced  transverse  lines,  the  ground  colour 
being  said  to  vary.  Fuchs  has  grounds  for  believing  this  strong 
expression  of  the  lines  to  be  characteristic  of  his  district,  but  as  this 
feature  may  appear  in  connection  with  almost  any  of  the  geological 
forms,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  name  is  to  be  used,  unless  it  be 
as  a  mere  qualification  of  the  other  names — e.g.,  ab.  calceata-bivinctata 
would  be  a  whitish  form  with  the  lines  prominent  ;  ab.  argillacearia- 
bivinctata,  an  argillaceous  form  with  the  lines  prominent ;  and  so  on 
in  all  other  cases. 

Postscript. — Since  completing  my  paper,  I  have  come  across  a 
strange  note  on  this  species  by  the  late  C.  S.  Gregson  (Young  Nat.,  vi., 
p.  277).  As  its  object,  like  so  many  of  its  author’s  contributions  to  our 
literature,  was  to  prove  somebody  else  in  the  wrong  (namely,  Lord 
Walsingham  in  his  address  to  the  “Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union  ”  in 
1885),  a  little  discount  will  probably  have  to  be  taken  off  it,  but  still 
Mr.  Gregson  was  such  an  observant  and  experienced  field  worker,  that 
I  make  no  apology  for  calling  attention  to  it.  He  says  :  “It  is  quite 
new  to  me  to  hear  [that]  Gnophos  obscurata  assumes  the  colour  of  the 
soil  or  the  objects  which  surround  it.  At  Llanverris,  in  Wales,  it  is 
a  most  abundant  insect,  occurring  all  over  the  district  as  a  red *  coloured 
insect  on  emergence;  exposed  to  the  sun  as  it  often  is  on  the  rock  faces 
near  the  Loggerheads,  it  is  very  soon  a  faded  light  drab,  no  blue  lead 
colour  is  left,  yet  a  blue  lead  coloured  lichen  grows  on  these  rocks,  and 
we  are  told  it  is  because  of  it  the  insect  has  assumed  this  colour,  etc., 


This  must  be  a  Lapsus  calami  for  “  lead,”  see  the  sequel. 
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forgetting  that  all  through  the  district  they  assume  the  same  colour, 
though  there  are  no  rocks  exposed,  or  blue  lichen  for  them  to  copy,  for 
miles  around.  Again,  at  Bridston  Hill,  in  Cheshire,  this  species  is  a 
very  black  insect ;  this  range  of  hills  is  white  sandstone  covered  by 
ordinary  heath  plants.”  Earlier  ( Notes  on  Variety  Manufacturing,  p. 
7,  Liverpool,  November,  1878),  the  same  writer  had  given  a  somewhat 
muddled  paragraph,  which  I  will  quote  verbatim. :  “  Gnophos  obscuraria 
on  chalk  lands  is  a  light-coloured  grey  or  drab  insect.  In  carbonifer¬ 
ous  limestone  districts  it  is  a  lead-coloured  insect,  whilst  on  the  new 
red  sandstone,  “  Keuper  ”  formation,  it  varies  from  a  rich  ochreous 
colour  [sic] ,  where  oxide  of  iron  is  present  in  the  soil,  to  a  dark, 
almost  black  insect,  on  the  white  sandstone  parts  of  the  new  red  forma¬ 
tion,  thus  clearly  pointing  to  geologically-caused  changes  of  colour,  as 
Gnophos  obscuraria  feeds  exclusively  upon  the  same  species  of  grass 
everywhere.  Any  of  these  latter  forms,  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  appear 
as  light-coloured  greys.” 


NOTES  ON  BREEDING  G0N0D0NTIS  B1DENTATA  AB.  NIGRA. 

(Read  April  21st,  1903,  by  T.  H.  HAMLING.) 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  appearance  of  this  striking  and  interest¬ 
ing  aberration  has  been  given  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Porritt,  of  Hudders¬ 
field.  He  informs  me  that  it  was  first  taken  by  a  Mr.  George  Parkin, 
of  Wakefield,  at  Wakefield,  about  the  year  1890,  and  has  been  taken 
by  him  regularly  since,  but  never  in  numbers.  It  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Porritt  in  the  year  of  1892,  and  one  of  his  specimens 
is  figured  in  Barrett’s  British  Moths,  vol.  vii.,  on  plate  289.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wigin,  of  Methley,  Leeds,  from  whom  my  original  stock  of  ova  came, 
informs  me  that  he  first  took  this  dark  form  at  Methley  (which  is  about 
six  miles  from  Wakefield),  during  the  spring  of  1895,  and  has  taken  it 
each  year  since,  but  it  occurs  there  very  sparingly,  he  remarks  that  the 
type  in  the  district  is  of  a  leaden  hue,  and  that  next  to  the  black  form, 
the  yellow  form  is  scarcest,  I  learn  from  Mr.  S.  Walker,  of  York,  that 
this  form  also  occurs  in  the  Manchester  district,  large  numbers  of 
larvae  having  been  taken,  and  odd  black  forms  bred  from  them,  whether 
it  occurs  regularly  or  not  in  the  district,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  up  to 
the  present  the  only  localities,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
are  Wakefield,  Methley,  and  the  Manchester  district.  It  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1901,  from  specimens 
that  I  had  bred,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  remarked  that  such  a  striking 
form  ought  to  be  named,  and  thus  we  find  in  the  Ent.  Record,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  336,  the  appropriate  name  of  nigra  affixed,  for  it  is  almost  wholly 
black,  with  the  transverse  line  a  trifle  paler,  the  thorax  only  retaining 
the  colour  of  the  type.  This  as  a  preface  to  my  notes  on  breeding 
Gonodontis  bulentata  ab.  nigra,  I  will  now  narrate  with  what  success  I 
did  breed  this  interesting  aberration. 

During  the  spring  of  1900,  my  brother,  who  was  corresponding  and 
exchanging  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Wigin,  of  Methley,  was  offered  a  batch  of 
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ova  from  a  dark  female  bidentata,  which  he  duly  accepted,  and  the  ova 
arrived  on  June  12th  of  that  year.  On  arrival  I  took  them  under  my 
charge  until  they  reached  the  pupal  stage.  There  were  altogether  ova 
to  the  number  of  146,  these  nearly  all  hatched,  according  to  my  notes, 
on  June  21st,  the  rest  the  next  day.  The  young  larvae  readily  took  to 
ash  which  I  put  in  for  them,  and  I  fed  them  wholly  on  this  food  until 
they  pupated,  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  pupae  were  not 
disturbed  until  March  1901,  when  I  and  my  brother  removed  them 
from  their  cocoons,  which  were  matted  together  on  top  of  the  cocoanut 
fibre,  and  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  insects  to  emerge  without 
injury  to  themselves  (we  always  use  cocoanut  fibre  for  larvae  which 
bury  and  make  subterranean  cocoons).  Out  of  146  ova  received  from 
Mr.  Wigin,  138  had  pupated,  and  these  were  laid  face  down  on  some 
slightly  damped  fibre,  there  to  await  the  result  of  our  labours.  Early 
in  May  the  first  perfect  insect  emerged,  it  was  almost  wholly  black, 
and  I  took  it  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Riches,  who  exhibited  it  unset  at 
one  of  the  Society’s  meetings.  By  May  28th,  the  whole  batch  of  pupae, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  had  emerged,  and  from  them  70  of  the  dark 
nigra  form,  and  66  of  the  type  were  bred,  thus  breeding  a  trifle  over 
50%  dark  forms  from  ova  laid  by  a  captured  dark  female.  From  these 
I  obtained  no  less  than  22  pairings,  all  of  which  produced  a  good 
quantity  of  fertile  ova.  Eight  of  these  batches  I  disposed  of,  thus 
leaving  me  with  fourteen  batches  of  ova  to  work  on  during  the  year 
1901.  They  were  comprised  as  follows — (1)  four  batches  of  ova  from 
typical  parents,  (2)  three  batches  from  nigra  5  and  typical  $  ,  (3) 
three  batches  from  nigra  $  and  typical  $  ,  and  (4)  four  batches  of  ova 
from  ab.  nigra  parents. 

1.  To  commence  with  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  above,  viz.,  the 
ova  obtained  from  typical  parents.  Not  having  space  at  my  disposal, 
I  had  to  place  the  whole  four  batches  together,  they  commenced  to 
hatch  out  on  June  5th  and  continued  doing  so  until  the  9th,  but  only 
about  half  of  the  ova  proved  fertile,  showing  perhaps  that  the  second 
generation  was  weaker  through  inbreeding.  I  fed  these  up  on  ash  as 
likewise  did  I  all  the  others  from  the  different  broods.  The  larvae  fed 
up  well  until  they  were  half  grown,  but  when  this  stage  was  reached, 
they  commenced  to  die  off  in  dozens.  They  were  not  afflicted  with  the 
usual  choleraic  disease,  such  as  often  overtakes  la  rv*  when  feeding  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  lay  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  breeding  cage,  stiff,  with 
a  brownish  looking  substance  exuding  from  their  mouths,  leaving  a 
stain  on  the  floor  of  the  cage  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Out  of  some 
hundreds  of  larvae  which  I  had  feeding  up,  so  many  died  of  this  curious 
disease  that  only  77  finally  reached  the  pupal  stage.  During  October 
these  pup*  were  taken  from  their  cocoons  and  treated  as  before,  and 
although  they  were  kept  out  of  doors,  four  emergences  occurred,  three 
of  the  type,  and  one  dark  (nigra)  form,  during  November  and  December. 
The  rest  emerged  in  May,  1902,  about  their  usual  time,  and  resulted 
as  follows — fifteen  nigra  forms,  twenty-five  of  the  type,  and  twenty- 
eight  cripples,  divided  thus,  nine  nigra  forms,  nineteen  typical  forms, 
while  nine  of  the  pup*  did  not  emerge.  It  seems  rather  strange  that 
the  dark  forms  should  have  been  bred  from  ova  laid  by  these  typical 
parents,  but  when  they  were  originally  the  offspring  of  a  dark  mother, 
it  does  not  strike  one  as  so  strange  a  circumstance. 

2.  The  three  batches  of  ova  obtained  from  ab.  nigra  J  ,  with  typical 
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g  ,  through  want  of  sufficient  space  and  time  wherewith  to  keep  each 
batch  of  ova  separate,  I  placed  all  three  together.  These  hatched 
about  the  same  time  as  did  the  ova  from  typical  parents,  but  a  greater 
proportion  hatched  off  than  of  them.  Ash  was  their  food  as  before,  but, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  it  fresh  every  day,  numbers  of  the 
larvae  died  off  in  the  same  way  as  before  mentioned.  I  attribute  this 
more  to  overcrowding  than  inbreeding,  for  I  had  quite  twice  as  many 
larvae  feeding  together  than  there  were  from  the  typical  parents,  and 
they  continued  to  die  off  up  till  the  time  of  pupation,  so  that  only  60 
finally  reached  that  state.  These  were  early  removed  from  their  cocoons 
with  the  result  that  in  December,  1901,  two  emergencies  occurred, 
both  of  the  form  ab.  nigra,  and  the  rest  emerged  in  May,  1902.  They 
fared  rather  worse  than  the  preceding  batches,  for  22  pupae  had  died, 
but  21  ab.  nigra  were  bred,  and  eight  of  the  type.  Nine  cripples  also 
emergered,  divided  as  follows — four  nigra  and  five  the  type.  Our 
notice  is  at  once  called  to  the  predominance  of  the  ab.  nigra  form,  in 
the  breeding  of  this  lot  of  insects,  but  that  is  not  surprising,  seeing 
that  the  females  in  each  case  were  of  that  form,  and  we  generally 
expect  the  offspring  to  bear  similarities  to  the  mother,  especially  when 
so  striking  an  aberration  as  the  one  in  question  is  taken  into  account. 
For  example,  var.  doubledayaria  of  betularia  generally  produces  a 
good  percentage  of  dark  forms  when  the  female  is  of  that  form. 

3.  The  three  batches  of  ova  from  typical  5  s,  after  copulation  with 
ab.  nigra  $  s.  These  were  likewise  all  placed  together,  as  in  the  case 
with  ova  from  typical  parents,  only  about  half  of  the  ova  hatched  off, 
what  the  cause  was,  I  could  not  say,  but  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  in 
each  case  where  the  female  was  of  the  type,  only  half  of  the  ova  laid 
by  them  should  have  hatched.  Ash  was  their  food  as  before,  and 
there  not  being  so  many  larvae,  they  did  not  die  off,  like  those  which  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  until  nearing  the  time  when  they  would 
pupate,  when  one  morning,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  their  going  down, 
nearly  three  parts  of  them  lay  dead  on  top  of  the  cocoanut  fibre,  fine 
full-fed  larvae.  What  the  cause  of  this  was  I  am  not  able  to  answer, 
but  whether  it  was  the  inbreeding,  or  some  new  disease  that  afflict 
larvae,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  they  lay  dead,  and  the  larvae  from 
which  I  had  expected  so  much  only  produced  57  pup®  when  removed 
from  their  cocoons,  but  produced  a  goodly  number  of  ab.  nigra,  viz., 
34,  and  9  of  the  type  and  4  cripples  divided  as  follows — 3  ab. 
nigra,  and  1  of  the  type,  while  10  did  not  emerge.  This  result  was 
very  satisfying  after  losing  so  many  of  the  larvae,  for  here  we  get  34 
of  the  dark  form,  while  of  the  parents  only  the  $  s  were  of  that  form. 

4.  The  four  batches  of  ova  obtained  from  ab.  nigra  parents,  of 
my  experience  of  breeding  this  dark  aberration  of  bidentata  in  1901,  I 
think  that  which  gave  the  most  pleasure  was  the  rearing  from  the  ova 
those  obtained  from  ab.  nigra  parents.  These  four  batches  were  like¬ 
wise  all  placed  together,  and  they  hatched  off  about  the  same  time  as 
did  the  other  batches  of  eggs,  nearly  all  of  which  hatched.  The 
young  larv*  readily  took  to  ash  which  was  given  them,  and  I  think 
there  must  have  been  something  like  400  lame  feeding  together,  and 
the  food  they  ate  was  enormous,  they  requiring  food  twice  a  day  some¬ 
times,  but  all  these  larv®  were  not  to  go  to  the  pupal  stage,  for  when 
about  half-fed  up,  they  likewise  began  to  die  off,  first  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  then  in  batches,  the  same  unaccountable  disease  as  the 
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others  were  afflicted  with,  and  only  120  were  found  pupated  when  the 
pupae  were  removed  from  their  cocoons,  and  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  1901,  and  January,  1902, 11  insects  emerged 
from  this  batch  of  pupae,  4  of  them  being  of  the  ab.  nigra  form,  2  of 
the  type,  and  5  cripples,  all  of  whom  were  of  the  ab.  nigra  form ;  the 
rest  emerged  during  May,  1902,  and  proved  that  when  we  get  a  pairing 
of  a  male  and  female  of  a  distinct  var.  from  the  type,  and  ova  laid,  the 
product  is  almost  certain  to  produce  a  preponderancy  of  that  var.  or 
ab.,  for  from  these  120  pupae,  76  were  of  the  ab.  nigra  form,  while  3 
only  were  of  the  type.  There  were  also  17  cripples  divided  thus — 14 
ab.  nigra,  and  3  of  the  type,  while  24  of  the  pupae  did  not  emerge ;  so 
that  deducting  these  we  find  that  out  of  96  pupae,  90  insects  were  bred 
of  the  ab.  nigra  form,  while  6  only  were  of  the  type,  showing  a 
percentage  of  just  over  93%.  The  above  statistics  tabulated  are  as 
follows,  and  were  given  to  the  Society,  when  I  made  a  large  exhibition 
of  bidentata  on  July  1st,  1902. 


Ova  obtained 
from 

Number 

pupated 

Number 
ab.  nigra  bred 

Number 
type  bred 

Cripples 

Did  not 
emerge 

Typical  parents  . . 

77 

15 

25 

ab.  nigra 

9 

type 

19 

9 

Ab.  nigra  9  with 
typical  S  .... 

60 

21 

8 

4 

5 

22 

Ab.  nigra  S  with 
typical  ?  .... 

57 

34 

9 

3 

1 

10 

Ab.  nigra  rf  and 
? . 

120 

76 

3 

14 

3 

24 

314 

146 

45 

30 

28 

65 

During  1902  I  obtained  11  pairings  from  ab.  nigra  parents,  ab. 
nigra  $  and  typical  2  ,  nigra  2  and  typical  $  ,  and  typical  parents, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  ova  were  laid,  which  likewise  produced  a  fair 
number  of  larvte.  These  were  chiefly  fed  on  birch  as  I  could  not 
obtain  ash  in  such  quantities,  but  not  many  of  this  lot  of  larvae  were  to 
arrive  at  the  pupal  stage,  for  out  of  the  whole  lot  only  20  pupated, 
which  I  find  on  closer  examination  have  dwindled  to  5,  the  other  15 
having  died  in  the  pupal  state.  No  doubt  the  inbreeding  was  telling 
on  them,  and  that  the  third  generation  was  weaker  than  the  preceding 
two  generations,  but  I  attribute  the  dying  off  of  the  larva3  this  time, 
to  them  contracting  a  choleraic  disease  from  some  L.  querciis  which  I 
was  feeding,  and  which  were  dying  off  fast,  and  the  cages  being  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cage  in  which  they  were  feeding,  the  larvae 
hanging  limp,  flabby,  and  motionless  from  the  twigs  of  birch,  and  in 
this  way  they  died  by  hundreds.  Such,  therefore,  is  my  own  and  my 
brother’s  experience  in  breeding  the  ab.  nigra  form  of  bidentata,  which 
I  hope  has  proved  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  us  pleasure  in 
breeding  them. 
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TACIIAREMBO. 

(Communicated  October  6tli,  1903,  by  A.  F.  BAYNE.) 

Easter  has  once  more  passed  and  I  have  again  enjoyed  a  brief 
holiday,  but  this  year,  instead  of  travelling  westward  to  the  Cordillera, 
I  turned  to  the  east,  crossing  the  river  to  the  Banda  Oriental,  a  land  of 
rolling  meadows,  and  of  hills  and  streams,  and  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  flat  “  pampas  ”  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  So  far  as  entomology 
is  concerned,  however,  the  opportunities,  unfortunately,  were  few,  for 
a  short  half-hour’s  sunshine  was  all  that  fortune  favoured  us  with. 

Tacuarembo,  or  San  Fructuoso,  as  it  is  called  on  many  maps,  is 
quite  a  large  town,  as  townS  go  in  Uruguay,  situated  upon  a  slight 
elevation  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  There  are  many  high  hills 
within  a  short  distance,  the  majority  of  these  being  of  a  strange  shape 
common  in  the  district,  and  extending,  I  believe,  over  the  Southern 
portion  of  Brazil.  Viewed  from  the  lower  levels  their  formation 
consists  of  an  apparently  flat  table-land,  at  the  top,  parallel  with  the 
horizon,  and  at  either  extremity,  the  mountain  breaks  off  almost  at 
right  angles  to  this  outline.  This  perpendicular  descent,  however,  does 
not  extend  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  height,  when  the  slope 
changes  abruptly  to  an  easier  gradient  running  down  to  the  plain. 
Both  ends  of  the  hill  are  symmetrical,  and  a  homely  illustration  of 
them  would  be  a  rectangular  box  placed  on  a  mound  of  loose  earth  or 
sand.  A  similar  formation  is  to  be  seen  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hinojo  and  Balcarce.  Numerous  streams,  fringed  with  trees  and 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  brook  at  Matley,  cross  the  country,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fenny  land  covered  with  rushes,  long  grass,  and 
aromatic  herbs.  We  left  the  railway  station  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  a  coach  with  three  horses,  passing  the  river  Tacuarembo 
chico  (little  Tacuarembo)  in  a  boat  as  the  stream  was  too  deep  for  the 
trap  when  loaded,  and  a  delay  of  twenty  minutes  was  involved  there 
as  it  was  necessary  previously  for  the  ferry-man  to  bale  the  craft  out 
and  caulk  her  with  mud.  The  “  boat  ”  was  constructed  of  the  packing 
cases  in  which  oil  comes  from  the  States,  and  the  oars  were  merely 
short  poles  with  pieces  of  flat  board  nailed  to  the  ends.  After  travel¬ 
ling  for  some  miles  over  low  hills  and  crossing,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
or  more  small  brooks,  we  reached  our  destination,  the  “grata”  (grotto) 
of  Tacuarembo.  The  “grata”  is  a  deep  glen  with  a  clear  stream 
running  through  it :  on  the  side  where  we  entered  the  approach  is 
easy,  but  on  the  other  it  is  overlooked  by  precipitous  rocks  (probably 
gneiss)  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  ancient  castle  of  which 
the  lower  portions  remain  intact,  whilst  the  upper  have  fallen  into  the 
gorge  below.  These  castellated  rocks  are  quite  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  sides  of  the  hill  near  the  “  grata  ”  are  covered  with  grass 
waist  high,  but  within  the  glen  the  scene  is  totally  different,  for  it  is 
filled  with  a  mass  of  tangled  vegetation.  The  larger  trees  are  the 
finest  I  have  seen  growing  naturally  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
many  of  them  are  covered  with  “  horses  tails,”  a  form  of  parasitical 
trailing  plant  several  feet  long.  But  these  are  outnubered  by  the  tree- 
ferns,  some  with  trunks  as  thick  or  thicker  than  a  man’s  body,  and 
crowned  with  a  plume  closely  resembling  the  common  wood  ferns  of 
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England.  Here  and  there  on  the  sides  wild  begonias  are  to  be  found, 
whilst  the  ground  below,  formed  of  warm  soft  mud  is  covered  with 
maiden  hair  and  other  ferns.  Although  there  was  a  cool  breeze 
blowing  outside,  the  air  in  the  “  gruta  ”  was  like  that  of  a  forcing- 
house,  the  moist  heat  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  remain  long 
Avithin  its  limits.  Almost  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  difficult  to 
catch  on  account  of  this  habit,  were  a  number  of  delicate  white 
butterflies,  Eubagis  cocades,  Burm.,  flitting  slowly  here  and  there 
among  the  foliage,  and  one  or  two  of  more  gorgeous  tints  kept  them 
company.  Resting  on  the  ferns  we  saw  two  fragile  Hymenitis  erruca, 
Hew.,  whose  transparent  wings  at  certain  angles  reflected  a  lovely  blue, 
this  colour  appearing  to  great  advantage  when  settled  with  their  wings 
fully  spread  on  the  green  fronds.  These  with  a  small  dark  “  skipper  ” 
closely  striped  beneath  with  yellow  and  brown,  a  brassy-coloured  geo¬ 
meter,  Heterolocha  apricaria,  H.S.,  a  bombycid  with  a  yellow  ringed 
body  that  was  twisted  over  as  though  to  sting,  and  an  Adela  (?)  were 
the  only  imagines  taken,  but  a  number  of  strange  larvte,  generally 
covered  with  long  spines  or  hairs,  were  feeding  on  the  lower  plants. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  valley  the  sun  shone  for  the  brief  interval 
already  mentioned  and  we  quickly  secured  a  series  of  a  ringlet,  a 
Papilio,  with  black  with  yellow  patches  on  the  hindwings,  P.  pom- 
peins,  Fb.,  J  ,  and  a  number  of  Hesperids.  A  species  of  “  grizzled  ” 
skipper  Pyrgus  syrichthus,  Fb.  Another  species  of  the  same  type  but 
wholly  white  with  the  exception  of  the  borders  of  the  wings  Leuco- 
chitonia  arsalte,  L.,  smaller  than  specimens  in  the  La  Platz  Museum 
from  Brazil.  Achylodes  thrasa,  Hb.  Another  of  similar  type  but 
smaller  and  more  banded  in  appearance,  and  with  three  small  white 
spots  on  forewings.  A  similar  type,  but  with  edges  of  wings  strongly 
dentated.  Another  of  large  Thymele  type,  but  plain  brown  with 
yellowish  band  and  spots  of  forewings  and  a  tail.  Thymele  eurydes, 
Latr.,  a  long-tailed  skipper,  also  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the 
smaller  streams  nearer  Tacuarembo.  A  single  small  pyrale  Sarnia 
ecdeaialis  ( eastellaris ),  Gn.,  completed  the  list  of  new  captures. 

The  fauna  of  the  hillside  strongly  recalled  the  fact  impressed  upon 
us  last  year  in  the  Cordillera,  i.e.,  the  similarity  of  the  butterflies  of 
the  hillsides  in  this  part  of  the  world  with  those  occurring  in  similar 
localities  in  England.  The  ringlets  seemed  familiar  to  us,  and  we 
almost  expected  to  see  the  “  blues.”  However,  I  have  been  told  that 
small  blue  butterflies  do  occur  in  the  country,  although  in  the 
Argentine  the  only  example  of  a  real  Lyceana  we  have  seen  is  one  L. 
hanno.  Several  of  the  species  common  in  Buenos  Ayres  were  noticed, 
amongst  them  being  Pyrgus  notatus,  Pyramids  huntera,  Jmionia  lavinia 
and  Tatochila  autopice. 

Judging  from  the  captures  made  in  the  short  time  available  at 
Tacuarembo,  from  the  great  variety  exhibited  in  a  collection  made 
near  Montevideo,  by  an  English  lady,  and  from  a  few  examples  taken 
casually  in  Rio  Negro,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
diurnal  lepidoptera  in  the  Banda  oriental  is  very  considerably  greater 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  certainly  appear  to  me 
many  more  species  tending  towards  the  type  of  what  I  used  to  look 
upon  as  the  real  South  American  butterfly,  the  “  dragonfly  ”  form  of 
the  Ithomiinae,  etc.  Here  I  have  only  taken  one  example  of  the  type 
referred  to,  a  single  Methona  themisto. 
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A  small  “emerald”  (Synchlora  frondaria,  Gn.)  was  taken  on  our 
return  to  the  station,  where  we  arrived  after  passing  several  encamp¬ 
ments  of  Government  troops,  many  of  whom  we  had  also  met  when 
crossing  the  ford,  for  the  country  had  been  in  revolt,  and  the  abutments 
of  two  bridges  to  the  north  of  Tacuarembo,  which  we  had  visited  the 
previous  day,  had  been  blown  out  with  dynamite,  and  had  only  been 
repaired  temporarily.  These  “  troops  ”  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
impressive  as  a  military  force,  having  been  freshly  recruited  from  the 
“  camp,”  and  the  only  uniform  many  of  them  were  wearing,  consisted 
of  the  number  of  their  division  in  their  caps,  although  everyone  had  a 
red  necktie,  as  we  were  in  the  country  of  “  Colorados  ”  (reds),  or 
party  in  power,  the  other  side,  lately  in  rebellion,  being  called  the 
“  Blancos.”  Large  troops  of  horses  were  being  brought  in  to  clear 
the  district  of  mounts,  and  herds  of  hundreds  of  cattle  for  food,  for,  as 
each  man  will  only  eat  the  choicest  parts,  a  good  number  of  beasts  is 
required  to  feed  even  a  small  army.  The  soldiers,  some  armed  with 
rifles,  and  others  with  lances,  looked  picturesque,  dirty,  with  unkempt 
hair,  slouch  hats  of  felt,  ragged  “  ponchos  ”  (blankets  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  to  thrust  the  head  through),  “bombaches”  (wide  breeches), 
and  long  boots  or  “  alpargatas”  (hemp  soled  shoes);  all  were  mounted, 
and  the  men  are  said  to  fight  better  with  the  knife  than  with  the  rifle. 

Many,  in  common  with  the  general  population  of  the  north  of  the 
Uruguayan  Republic,  were  very  dark,  and  differences  of  tint  there 
imply  subtle  social  distinctions.  A  man  whom  we  took  with  us  to  dig 
tree  ferns,  and  who  was  himself  “  color  de  cafe,”  seemed  to  enjoy  as  an 
excellent  joke  a  reference  made  by  the  driver  of  the  coach  (a  white, 
though  burnt  by  the  sun),  comparing  a  small  naked  black  sitting  on  a 
rail,  to  one  of  the  horses  he  was  driving  called  “  Negro.” 

Southwards  from  Tacuarembo  the  railway  passes  through  the 
“  Valle  Eden,”  the  line  following  the  banks  of  a  stream  running 
through  a  narrow  valley,  with  the  sides  precipitous  in  places,  many  of 
the  mountains  enclosing  this  glen,  however,  being  regular  and  rounded 
in  outline,  and  sloped  right  to  their  summits  (roughly  guessing  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea)  with  vegetation  and  trees. 

The  day  after  our  return  to  Montevideo,  we  read  in  one  of  the 
afternoon  papers  the  “  Impresiones  deViage”  (Impressions  of  Voyage) 
of  a  travelling  correspondent,  who  must  have  accompanied  us  in  the 
train  from  Durazno  to  Las  Tranqueras.  He  speaks  of  the  “  thousand 
rumours  ”  that  were  current  in  Tacuarembo,  where  no  one  believed 
that  the  peace  that  had  been  made  with  the  Revolutionists  by  the 
Government,  was  stable,  and  then  continues  : — 

“  Whilst  we  were  listening  to  these  rumours,  somewhat  alarmed  at 
them,  we  contemplated  an  English  naturalist,  patiently  pursuing 
butterflies  with  a  net  of  guaze.  The  contrast  was  really  curious.” 

%t,  as  we  were  to  ride  in  the  train  45  miles  beyond,  and  to  return 
over  tWiine  in  a  trolley,  the  greater  part  of  the  run  being  in  the  dark 
pie^^pi'^e  did  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance  to  the  whispers 
of  further  risings,  and  of  bands  approaching  under  the  lead  of 
“  Blanco  ”  chiefs,  as  the  correspondent  did.  However,  we  covered  the 
n  three  hours,  the  men  were  told  off  to  watch  the  bridges  and 
topper^til  the  traffic  was  stopped  at  8  o’clock,  and  we  retired  for  the 
^  mghfc,lo  Qur  coach. 

rt.  Li  though,  that  this  is  rather  a  long  and  discursive  tale  to 

X^^^e^f^fcrtnind  a  brief  half-hour  of  sunshine,  isn’t  it  ? 
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THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1858  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Haggeston  Entomological  Society,”  and  has  striven,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Natural 
History,  particularly  of  Entomology.  It  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  and  other  similar  movements  for 
the  public  good,  and  also  in  the  suitable  housing  of  the  famous 
“  Doubldeday  Collection  ”  of  Lepidoptera.  Its  own  particular  work 
includes  the  reading  of  papers,  holding  of  discussions,  and  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  a  special  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  compilation 
of  a  London  Fauna  List,  now  being  published  in  the  Transactions. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  excepting  in  July  and  August,  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.,  at 
the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.,  which  is  easibly 
accessible  from  all  parts ;  the  Meeting-room  is  exceptionally  com¬ 
fortable  and  well  lighted,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the 
evenings  pleasant  and  profitable.  An  annual  Summer  Excursion 
is  arranged  by  the  Society,  and  occasional  Conversazioni.  Visitors 
are  welcomed  to  all  the  meetings. 

There  is  a  good  library,  containing,  among  other  works,  the 
“  Zoologist,”  “  Entomologist,”  “  Entomologist’s  Monthly  Magazine,” 
&o.,  from  their  commencement,  and  also  reference  collections  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  to  which  it  is  hoped  other  Orders  may 
be  added  from  time  to  time. 

An  Entomological  “Exchange  Club”  is  now  in  process  of  form¬ 
ation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

The  entrance  Fee  is  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  the  Annual 
Subscription  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  payable  in  advance,  both 
being  purposely  kept  low  in  order  that  all  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  the  Society  offers.  The  Society  therefore  looks  with 
confidence  for  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  Hon. 
Secretaries. 
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